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But then, when passage-birds have taken wing 
For sunnier climes; when the sere leaves lie dead, 
And, moaning through bare branches overhead, 
The mournful wind their requiem seems to sing, — 
Yes, then, sweet flowers, when all around is drear, 


Boston, AuGust, 1882. 


Ye come, the heart to gladden with your smile, 
A gleam of brightness ere the Winter near, 
Chasing our sadness with your magic wile, 
Happy their lot, like you, who soothe and cheer, 
And Life’s November brighten and beguile. 


THE CITY OF TARIFA. 


a voyage in the British barque 
Druid, from Sunderland, England, 
to Gibraltar and Malaga, in 1860, the writer 
came on deck, sextant in hand, to measure 
the meridian altitude of the sun on the day 
this port was passed. About two hours pre- 
vious the barque Zamwrus, Captain Rack- 
ley, was spoken, as she passed the first- 
named vessel; and she was now about a 
league ahead. Both vessels were sailing 
with a top-gallant breeze; and the writer 
had a man stationed to hoist the ensign at 
the peak when abreast of the port. No 
similar preparation seemed to have been 
made on §board of the Zaurus; and, just 
as the Druid's flag was hoisted, a wreath 
of smoke broke from and ascended above 
the fort; and a solid shot bounded over the 
water, and through the bulwarks of the 
Taurus. A flying splinter broke one of 
the carpenter's legs ; and Rackley, thus ad- 


_monished, quickly showed his colors. 


The general usage in such cases as this 
is, if a passing vessel does not show its col- 
ors, to throw a shot across her forefoot, 
when, if no notice is paid to the warning, a 
second is fired over the vessel, which sel- 
dom fails to bring the skipper to his 
senses ; and it is only when the second fails 
to have the desired effect, that the ship is 
fired into. At Tarifa, however, no warning 
was ever given in the writer's time to delin- 

uents ; and the first discharge was always 

red into the vessel. Ignorant of this fact, 
Rackley had been made to pay for his 
knowledge. 

The Druid was a “ Geordy” — the 
given to North-of-England vessels. 
So was the Zaurus, and the master of 
the latter was a north-countryman. He 
spoke in. the broad dialect in vogue at 
Shields; and he said to the writer, with 
whom he landed, three hours after anchor- 
ing at Gibraltar, near the Moorish Castle, 
referring to this circumstance, — 

“Whee, mun!—he dinna gi’e me time 
to clear my signal halliards before he 
smashed my bulwark. I'll gou away to the 
commandant to compiain.” 


He went and was laughed at. Finding 
he could get no satisfaction, he returned to 
his vesse!, and vowed vengeance against 
every “Deigo” who would ever have the 
temerity to come within his reach. 

Both vessels were bound to Malaga, and 
whence neither knew where he was going. 
Each was simply to deliver the rest of his 
outward cargo, and get the best charter he 
could for his vessel at the last-named 
port, which the Druid started for, and 
reached two days before the Zaurus. 
Both finished discharging and were char- 
tered by the same concern to load, partly at 
this port, partly at Tarifa, for London. 

* I dinna loike to gan to ‘ Tay-rie-fay,’” 
ejaculated Rackley, as he and the writer 
walked to the mole to go on board of their 
vessels. “ But, mun, | ’ll gi’e um a wiggin, 
when I gan ashore, for smashing my bul- 
wark.” 

“ Perhaps,” said his listener, smiling, “if 
you are shrewd, you'll get damages out of 
them.” 

“Just what I thought mysel’, Come sup 
wi’ me.” 

“No, thank you; I ‘ll see you again to- 
morrow before we sail.” 

“ Abl right, my laddie. Gude-noight.” 

The vessels were cleared the next day, 
and sailed with a fair wind. The Zaurus 
was the best sailor; and when the old 
Druid passed Europa Point, the former 
was speeding across the Bay of Gibraltar. 
Consequently Rackley was in port and had 
his vessel entered at the custom-house six 
hours before the writer, who passed the 
evening with the former on board of his 
vessel. Both landed together the next 
morning, and, after settling some prelimi- 
nary business with their consignees, pro- 
ceeded to the custom-house. Rackley suc- 
ceeded in making a clerk understand that 
he wished to see the “maister” of the 
place, and was conducted to that gentle- 
man’s office. Here, he was treated with 
liteness; and, after bowing and scraping 
and shifting his hat from the table to - 
chair, and from the latter back to its former 
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resting-place, he braced himself up and in 
his broad Shield’s dialect, intermingled with 
Spanish words he had learned to pronounce, 
but could not comprehend, addressed the 
official, before whom he had been con- 
ducted. The latter listened good-naturedly, 
vainly endeavoring to understand his Eng- 
lish, and smiling at the inappropriate use 
the “Geordy” made of the few, to him, 
incomprehensible Spanish words he had 
learned to pronounce. Finally an interpret- 
er was obtained, and Rackley with difficulty 
made to understand that, as he had violated 
a long-established rule of the port, he could 
claim no redress. The north-countryman 
withdrew so thoroughly disgusted with « 
everything Spanish, as to make it hard to 
induce him to accompany the writer to the 
various places of interest to be seen in this 
uaint old town. But the place was, in 
ackley’s words, “very thooroughly ex- 
plored ! ” with the results hereinafter con- 
cisely written. 

Tarifa is in the Spanish province of Se- 
ville, at the extreme south point of the 
peninsula, fifteen miles west-southwest of 
Gibraltar, and fifty-two southeast of Cadiz. 
It is surrounded with Moorish fortifications, 
consisting of twenty-six towers with con- 
necting towers; but its chief strength lies 
in a small rocky island, connected with the 
mainland by a causeway. A castle, which 
commands the strait of Gibraltar, stands on 
this island, as well as a good lighthouse. 


The town itself has narrow, crooked streets, 


THE CITY OF TARIFA, 


several squares, an old Moorish castle, two 
churches, hermitages, ‘schools, and a hos- 
pital. Leather, vermicelli, earthenware and 
other azticles are made here, fishing is ex- 
tensively carried on, and an active coasting 
trade. The harbor does not admit large 
vessels. In 1811, this place was. successful- 
ly defended by Colonel (afterward Viscount) 

ough with a smal! body of British. ana 
Spanish against a somewhat superior 
French force. Its population is, in rouna 
numbers, eight thousand; and, at one of 
the hermitages, one head of John the Bap- 
tist, and a thigh-bone attached to a portion 
of the pelvis of St Peter, were shown. 

The place was named Tarifa in honor of 
Tarif, a Berber chief, who first landed here 
to reconnoitre the country, conquered the 
town, and it then became a city of great im- 
portance to commerce but the Spaniards 
drove the Moors out, and took possession. 
In 1340, the Moors attempted to regain it, 
but were defeated by the combined forces 
of the kings of Castile and Portugal, and 
the land around the city has been stained 
by blood in latter years, for fierce battles 
have raged there between the French and+ 
Spaniards, and although the former were de- 
feated by a small’ combined force of Eng- 
lish and Spaniards the attack was renewed 
in 1823, and the French entered the place 
after but a trifling resistance. 

The English word tariff is derived from 
tarifa, because ail vessels had to pay dues 
to the place. 
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FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


T isasign of refinement, of good taste, 
and high aspirations for the beautiful, 
when ladies devote a portion of their lei- 
sure hours to cultivating flowers in doors 
and out, and in such occupation they should 
have encouragement and sincere praise, and 
not sneers and a tart question as to the ex- 
diency and expense, trom the head of the 
ousehold, who can admire nothing but the 
smell of pork and brine, or the strong scent 
of tobacco, or the delicious odor of codfish, 
nice things in their way and useful, but 
dealing in them need not prevent a love for 
the beautiful. 

A recent stroll through some of the wide 
avenues of the west part of the city gave 
evidence that the cultivation of flowers in 
private homes was on the increase, and that 
much time and attention are now devoted to 


‘the growth of valuable and showy plants. 


Windows are full of pots, resting on frames, 
such as our engraving represents, making a 
beautiful show, and yet, while window-gar- 
dening depends as largely for its success 
upon the selection of plants as upon the 
knowledge of their special needs, and no 
window garden is complete without several 
sorts of variegated plants, which, if mingled 
with the dark-green foliage of geraniums, 
{uchsias, heliotrope, and the like, will produce 
the effect of flowers. 

In a large bracket in the central casement 


\ 


of a mullion window stands a large plant of 
achyranthus with its bright leaves veined 
and ribbed with maroon color against a 
background of luxuriant geranium-leaves, 
and, when the sun shines fully upon it, the 
effect is more glorious than flowers could 
make it. 

These variegated plants flourish finely in 
a high temperature, as they love warmth, 
and if their leaves are sponged off occasion- 
ally with warm water, and a little boiling 
water is turned into the saucer of the pot 
every morning, with an occasional watering 
of warm water upon the top of the soil, they 
will ask no further attendance at your hands, 
and will be a delight to your eyes. When 
the spring months come, plenty of cuttings 
can be taken from them, and wnatiy rooted 
in a vial of water or in sand kept well moist- 
ened, and a good supply of plants can be 

repared for bedding-out without doing any 
injury to the parent plants. 

Begonias are indispensable plants for the 
window gardener, as their leaves are often 
more beautiful than their flowers, and so 
very numerous are their varieties and so 
continuous their flowering that one could 
furnish a window with no other plants, and 
be sure of having them in flower the year 
round, while they will encure any amount 
of heat and a good supply of water if the 
soil is sandy and it is not kept in a sodden 
condition. Yet they will fully repay careful 
treatiaent by a more luxuriant growth of 
leaves and flowers. There is no variety of 
begonia that does not make a desirable win- 
dow plant, but B. alba nitida and B. rosea 
hitida are the most constant bloomers that 
are now cultivated. K. incarnata and B. 
fuchsioides are also lovely plants with droop- 
ing panicles of blush and crimson flowers. 
Good drainage is essential, and a few bits of 
charcoai at the bottom of the pot will keep 
the soil in good condition. A compost of 
half garden soil and -half leaf mould, or 
peaty soil with a tablespoonful of sand weil 
stirred in, will grow very fine plants. There 
are three germs or species of begonias, those 
above-mentioned, rex begonia or elepliant- 
leaf begonia and the tuberous-rooted va- 
rieties which make very beautiful plants 
either for the window garden, vase or basket 
culture and the open border. The tubers 
can be taken up in the autumn, and kept 
like dahlias when they are used for bedders 
in summer, 

The Chinese primroses, both double and 
single varieties, make excellent plants for 
amateur gardeners, as they will flower for 
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months continuously, They require a sun- 
ny window, like the begonia, to grow in per- 
fection, and must not be over-watered or 
kept too dry, but give them warm water 
whenever the top soil looks dry. Do not 
break off the clusters of flowers. but cut off 
the flowers that are past, and fresh buds 
will appear. In June, when they have 
ceased to flower, cut down the stalks and 
ut the plants in a shady border, but do not 
et them blossom, and pinch out every bud 
that appears. In October repot in a rich, 
sandy soil, and the plants will soon bud 
again and bloom for another winter if they 
are well grown. 

The mahernia odorata is a very attractive 
little plant, which is not as generally culti- 
vated as its merits demand. It will flower 
from February to May, and its slender 
stalks are covered with lemon-colored bells 
that are as fragrant as those of the lily-of- 
the-valley. And the latter most exqusite of 
flowers can be easily forced to bloom in the 
house with a little care. Dig a clump of 
the frozen tubers out of a bed in the garden 
and place them ina cigar box or any large 
pot, with a small quantity of smoking horse- 
manure at the bottom and sand covered over 
it to keep it from burning the tubers. 
Place the box in a warm, dark closet until 
the green-hooded leaves shoot forth, then 
bring it to the fullest sunshine and water 
with warm water, and in a few weeks you 
will have full spikes of the perfect flowers. 
Take care to dig the tubers from the bed 


where the largest roots lie so as to take 
those that would bloom in the spring, and 
then you will not have more leaves than 
flowers, On awarm March day it is alsoa 
good = to dig up a clump of dielytra 
spectabilis and place it in a large box with 
a little bottom heat, given with horse 
manure, and soon it will bud and bloom in 
perfection. The same thing can be done 
with the roots of the spirga, japonica and 
deutzia, and their lovely white flowers can 
be forced into bloom in a sunny window by 
tue last of March or early in April. 

A top dressing of welldecayed horse 
manure is an excellent. stimulant to window 
plants, and for oleander, lemon and pome- 
granate trees, it will produce better effects 
than any other fertilizer, but it is not an 
agrc eable addition to parlor plants. At this 
season the little white worms that infest the 
soi) are very troublesome, but they can easily 
be killed by pushing four or five matches, 
sulphurous ends down, into the pots. li 
they are very abundant put two or three up 
the dranage hole at the bottom of the pot. 
This proves death to them and does not in- 
jure the plants. Snsect powder, such as is 
used to destroy flies, will Kil the red spider 
and the aphis, but the plants should be 
sere after it has been applied fully an 

our. 

House gardening is an excellent em- 
ployment tor ladies with time and money, 
and we lope to see more devotion to the art 
in the near future. 


VERE GLENN. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


Of the past and of thee, Vere Glenn; 
But neither its sorrows nor its joys 

Will ever come back again. 


I think of the school-house over the hill, 
And the church across the street, 

Where, try me never so hard, Vere Glenn, 
Our eyes would always meet. 


I think of the tricks we played in school, 
And many a madcap game, 

Where, under the teacher’s iron rule, 
You would always bear the blame. 


Nosue, Onto, May, 1882. 


1 know that you cared in the long ago, 
And you love me tonight as then, 

And, though we are parted for ever and aye, 
You think of me yet, Vere Glenn. 


Your path lay out in the world, to fame, 
And over the hills and the sea; 

And, though you have worn the laurel, I know 
Your heart still turns to me. 


It turns to me now in its passionate pain 
And tenderest love as when 

You whispered the last good-by that night 
Out under the stars, Vere Glenn. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


HIS is the name given to a group of 
three islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, twelve hundred miles east of New 
South Wales, and five thousand from the 
Peruvian coast of South America, forming a 
long and comparatively narrow chain, the ex- 
treme points of which are eight hundred 
geographical miles asunder. They are com- 
prised between the thirty-fourth and the 
forty-eighth parallels of south latitude, and 
the one hundred and sixty-sixth and one 
nunded and seventy-ninth meridians of east 
longitude. The northern and the middle 
islands are nearly of equal size, and their 
united territorial extent is nearly that of 
Great Britain’and Ireland. The island to 
the south of Cook’s Strait has generally 
been called Middle Island, but by act of 
Parliament, in 1847, the name of New Mun- 
ster was conferred upon it; while the island 
to the north, generally known as North 
Island, was by the same act called New UI- 
ster; and the comparatively small island 
separated from the southern extremity of 
New Munster by Foveaux strait, till then 
known as South Island or Stewart Island, 
was called New Leinster. 
It is supposed by some that this group 
was visited by Juan Fernandez. He left 
memoranda stating that he had sailed west- 


’ ward from South America thirty days, when 


he reached a country inhabited by a people 
of light complexion, clothed in a kind of 
linen, who treated him hospitably ; and the 
natives have traditions of having been vis- 
ited by Europeans long before the time of 
Cook. It is clear, however, that Abel Jan- 
sen Tasman first made known the existence 
of New Zealand to the people of Europe. 
He saw it first on the thirteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1642, when he made the northern ex- 
tremity of the north island, according to 
his latitudes, and running down its east 
coast, he passed through Cook’s Strait into 
a bay on the northern shore of the middle 
island, not far from the present town of 
Nelson, which he called Murderer’s Bay, 
from the circumstance of his losing four 
men in a conflict with the natives, who pre- 
vented him or any of his people from land- 
ing here. Tasman supposing the land to 
be a continuance of the supposed great 
southern continent—the Terra Incognita 
Australis of the geographers of that day, — 
called it Staatenland or the “ States Coun- 
try.” In the following year, however, an- 
other Dutchman of the name of Brower as- 
certained the insularity of this portion of 


land, which induced the States-General to 
exchange its former appellation for that of 
New Zealand, although there was no point 
of resemblance between the old and new 
countries, — the latter being rugged, rocky 
and mountainous, rising in several places to 
the height of the peak of Teneriffe, — the 
former without a rock, and as flat as the 
prairies of the West. A French navigator, 
M de Surville, afterward rounded Cape 
Otou, or the North Cape, ‘and discovered 
Lauriston’s Bay ; and Cook ascertained that 
was the strait discovered by Tasman, and 
thought to separate an island on the north 
from a great southern continent, only sepa- 
rated two islands from each other. Cook 
surveyed a great part of the coasts of this 
group between 1769 and 1777. In March 
1772, M. Marion du Fresne, a French navi- 
gator, came in sight of Cape Egmont on 
the west coast of the northern island, to 
which he gave the name of Le Pic Mascar- 
in, and from this point skirted the cvast 
toward the southeast. D’Entrecasteaux 
fixed the position of Cape Maria Van Die- 
men ; and Vancouver completed the exami- 
nation of the southern island, which had 
been placed forty miles too far east in the 
first chart. 

From its position, and numerous harbors 
and well protected bays, in a line of coast ex- 
tending three thousand five hundred miles 
in length, the group is admirably adapted for 
the trade of the whole Southern Pacific, 
from Torres Straits to Tahiti, and as a 
naval station, to command the whale Archi- 
pelago clustering between these points. 
Nor is the importance of New Zealand 
solely owing to its position. Its climate is 
genial; its soil, with moderate labor, fruit- 
fui; its forests abound with a variety of 
fine timber; its flax has become to a large 
extent a cheap substitute for Russian 
hemp; its wool is becoming an article of 
export; and the produce of its agriculture, 
mines and fisheries is annually increasing. 
Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that 
New Zealand can only be rendered a 
wealthy and prosperous colony by great 
labor, and at much expense It has neither 
a tropical climate, noris it a country in 
which edible vegetables and fruits grow 
cee and abundant!y, neither is its 
native animals adapted for the food of man. 
Its mountains are still covered with dense 
forests, and its plains and lowlands through- 
out much of their extent with impenetrable 
high ferns and shrubs, or with swamps and 
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marshes. To develop its natural resources, 
or create new ones, must be the work of 
time and energy. “Only a laborious peas- 
antry,” wrote Dr. Dieffenbach, “can render 
the colony, in time, an entrepot of com- 
merce, a depot for t.ansit trade, and a man- 
ufacturing country, — none of which it is at 
present.” 

The native name of New Ulster is 
Eaheinomauwe; that of New Munster, 
Tavai-Poenammoo; and that of New Leins- 
ster the writer does not rengember. 

Mount Egmont, the subject of our illustra- 
tion, is at the southwest extremity of New 
Ulster, eighteen miles south of New Ply- 
mouth, in lat. 39 degrees, 15 minutes south. 
Its altitude is eight thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty feet. It is of volcanic for- 
mation, but shows no signs of recent ac- 
tivity. It rises from a generally level coun- 
try, a a gradual ascent from a circle, about 
thirty miles in diameter, which forms the 
circumference of its base. Half this circle 
is perhaps sufficiently level for cultiva- 
tion. Numerous streams take their rise in 
the sides of this mou tain. Mr. Dieffen- 
bach, who was the first to ascend it, found 
the snow-line at a point about one thou- 
sand five hundred feet below the summit. 
Vegetation ceased long before reaching 
this limit, not from the great elevation, 
however, but from the entire absence of 
even a patch of soil where plants might 
take root. The cone of cinders and scoria- 
ceous lava forming the summit rises from 
a platform from which it is separated bya 
deep saddle. The branches or buttresses 
which it throws out toward the sea-coast 
and interior being of inferior height, the 
cone itself appears to be very isolated. 
The best view ot the mountain is from a 
high bluff in its neighborhood, called 
Waimatipale, where our artist made his 
sketch. 

Most travelers agree about the climate 
and people of New Zealand, but all do not 
concur about the productions of the land, 
locations and other circumstances causing 
the difference. Butall agree that January and 
February are the warmest months of the 
year, and June and July the coldest. 

Snow seldom lies on the ground at the 
level of the sea, and ice is only occasional- 
ly seen in winter. There are neither wet 
nor dry seasons. A fortnight seldom passes 
without rain, and rain rarely continues for 
three successive days. The atmosphere is 
more moist than that of England, and fogs 
are irequeut in the southern part of the 
group. There is not only sufficient sun- 
shine, however, to ripen every English 
fruit, but figs, peaches, grapes, nectarines, 
melons, and maize thrive well in the open 
air. 

Spring begins in September, summer in 


December, autumn in April, and winter in 
June. The summer mornings are always 
cool and exhilarating, and the summer 
nights often singularly mild and beautiful. 
It is said that the Anglo-Saxon race can 
work and expose themselves to the climate 
of New Zealand for more hours in the day 
than in any other country. 

Doctor Thomson says that the remarka- 
ble salubrity of the climate “ probably arises 
from the evenness of the temperature at all 
seasons, the constant ayitation the wind 
produces in the atmosphere, and the circum- 
stance that from whatever quarter the wind 
blows, it passes over a wide expanse of 
ocean ; in addition to which the country con- 
tains few physical sources of disease.” 

New Zealand is inhabited by British set- 
tlers, and by an aboriginal race who call 
themselves the Maori, and who belong to 
the Malay division of mankind, and specifi- 
cally to that portion of it which is found in 
the Sandwich, Navigators’, Marquesas, and 
Society Islands. They are tall, stout peo- 
ple, the average height of the men being 
five feet six and one-fourth inches, and their 
average weight one hundred and_ forty 
pounds. Their shape is peculiar, their body 
and arms being longer, and their legs short- 
er, than those of Englishmen of the same 
stature. The New-Zealander’s hair is gen- 
erally coarse and black, though sometimes 
it is of a rusty-red tinge. He has good 
teeth, a short and broad nose, !arge, dark- 
brown eyes, large mouth, long upper lip, a 
broad face, a high, narrow, and retreating 
forehead, and a skin of an olive-brown color, 
which in some is so fair that blushes can be 
seen, while in a few the skin is dark almost 
to blackness. The countenances of the 
New-Zealanders are singularly grave and 
thoughttul, and do not often betray the emo- 
tions of the mind. The women are not so 
handsome as the men, though when youn 
they are graceful and pleasing, with mil 
eyes, soft, sweet, pathet:c voices, and great 
ease of manner. 

In that peculiar disfigurement of the hu- 
man body know as tattooing the New-Zea- 
landers have outstripped ali other people. 
Tattooing on the face they term moko, and 
on the body whakairo, the term tattoo, 
though of Polynesian origin, being unknown 
in their dialect. The male New-Zealanders 
tattoo their faces, hips, and thighs; and the 
women tattoo their lips, chin, and eyelids, 
and occasionally draw a few lines on their 
bodies. The figures of the tattoo are alike 
among persons of the same tribe. The pig- 
ment used is charcoal made from kauri gum 
and from other vegetable substances. Un- 
der the skin the charcoal looks blue, and 
grows less dark in the course of years. The 
origin of tattooing seems to have been a de- 
sire to look fierce in battle; but since the in- 
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troduction of firearms, by which fighting is 
carried on at a distance, this motive has 
ceased to operate, and tattooing is going out 
of fashion, though it is sometimes resorted 
to as a means of concealing the advance of 

ears, for it makes the old look young. 

he heads of the New-Zealanders are on an 
average smaller than those of Europeans, 
and their intellectual faculties inferior in the 
qualities that derive their cultivation froma 
knowledge of the past and of the wisdom of 
others. They are deficient in reason and 
judgment, have little imagination, and are 
seldom capable of generalizing. They, 
however, possess strong memories and 
quick perceptions, such as are commonly ac- 
quired by perpetual activity of the external 
organs of sense. 


Their fables, traditions, and songs show a 
good deal of wit and humor, qualities which 
are also often displayed in their conversa- 
tion. They are fond of simple and noisy 
music, and have an accurate perception of 
musical time. They comprehend pictures 
with difficulty, and do not understand the 
blending of colors; their language has no 
blue. In general it may be said that they 
have minds of children and the passions of 
men, 

In are vain, proud, arro- 

ant and revengeful, hospitable to strangers, 
“~ not generally benevolent, affectionate to 
their friends and kindred, honest and obser- 


vant of their promises. They are cheerful. 


in disposition, and consider it disgraceful to 
give way to anger. In their habits they are 


dirty and indolent, but are less addic ed to 
intoxication than most savages. 

When found by the Europeans they were 
divided into eighteen nations, which are 
again subdivided into a number of tribes. 

h tribe acknowledged a chief as its head, 
who, in his turn, regarded the chiet of the 
nation as his lord. Each nation was divid- 
ed into six classes: the ariki, or principal 
chief, who was also high priest ; the ¢ana, or 
family of the principal chief; the rangatira, 
or inferior chiefs; the ¢ufua, or middle class- 
es ; the ware, or lower classes; and the éau- 
rakareka, or slaves. The succession of 
chiefs was eee and they had both 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but could 


do little without the sanction of the majority 


of the people. The peculiar institution of 
the afu or taboo, with its superstitious ob- 
servances, by which certain things or per- 
sons were made sacred for longer or shorter 
periods, was of much political value, and 
was freely used in governing and restrain- 
ing the common people. The New-Zealand- 
ets worshiped various gods, apparently per- 
sonifications of natural objects and powers, 
to whom they addressed prayers, and offer- 
ed sacrifices. Their gods were spiritual 
and invisible, and they paid no worship to 
idols. Many of the Am were deified men, 
ancestral chiefs of the tribe or nation by 
whom they were worshiped. 
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to graze every day on the rich river bottoms 
on the Rio Grande, about two miles from 
the post. There was generally a guard of 
from six to twelve mounted men according 
to circumstances sent to herd them. 

I had not long been at my new station be- 
fore I discovered it was a “hot” one. 
Scarcely a day passed but what Indian signs 
were discovered by the scouts, and often our 
men had skirmishes with the Apaches or 
Navajos. 

It was forbidden for any one to leave the 
Post alone. Any one who wished to go fish- 
ing or hunting had to make up a paaty, and 
all go together for mutual protection. 

1 found life exceedingly dull at this re- 
mote Post. There was no sickness of any 
kind save that which the men brought on by 
their own dissipations. 

Most of my cases were surgical, and often 
arose out o — in the garrison. Not 
unfrequently Indian prisoners would be 
brought in wounded. A: such times, of 
course, I had plenty of occupatidn. But 
there were days and weeks when there 
would be absolutely nothing to change the 
dull monotony ot our daily military routine. 

True, we were always on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation; we knew not at what moment 
news might come of Indian drepredations. 
Indeed, day and night the troops were pre- 

ed for instant action. Every man had 
is ammunition in his cartridge box, and three 
days’ rations always in his haversack. 

e had been unusually inactive for 
some weeks, when, one morning, as I sat 
lazily smoking my pipe in front of my quar- 
ters, endeavoring to keep cool and content- 
ed, there suddenly came the distant cry of 
“ Indians ! Indians!” 


The voices came from the ravine leading 
from the river, ana, upon looking in that di- 
rection, I perceived two cavalrymen coming 
at a breakneck speed. 

Their cries had brought all the men from 
their quarters, and in a few moments it was 
known that the Apaches had run off with 
the whole of the stock that had been sent 
out to graze in the river bottoms that morn- 
ing. The bugle blew “ boots and saddle” 
immediately, and, in an incredibly short 
time, sixty men and three officers were 
mounted, accoutred, and falling in line on 
our rude parade ground, On such an occa- 
sion there is no necessity fur any ceremony. 
There is no danger of any man starting off 
without his arms, ammunition, and rations. 
The motto is, “ Every man for himself, and 
the Devil take the hindermost.” 

The commanding officer gave the word, 
and the troops were off and out of sight in a 
moment. It was thrilling to witness these 
rough-and-ready fellows gallop off with 
whoops, yells, laughter, and high spirits, to 
enter unknown dangers. It was the Califor- 


nia mounted rifles that went off that morn- 
ing. Sudden emergencies were their spe 
cialities. 

After the departure of the company we 
had leisure to find out what was up. 

It appeared that the guard in charge of 
the herd, grown careless of danger from 
late continued immunity from ill luck, were 
taking things very easily, when suddenly, 
with warlike shrieks and yells, about one 
hundred Apache warriors started up from 
the ground, as it were, and, while part of 
them held the small guard of six men at bay, 
the others drove the horses, mules, and cat- 
tle, across the river. The herders were 
only too glad to mount their horses, and get 
away from fighting ten to one. - They 
thought “ discretion was the better part of 
valor.” But the old colonel, commanding 
post, held no such sentiments; he damnea 
them roundly for cowards, and put them all 
in the guard-house. But they were “ greas- 
ers,” and had no quarrel wite the red men. 
Well, the troops went off, as I have said, 
with three days’ rations, and we all expect- 
ed their return in less than twenty-four 
hours. 

But day went after day, and we had no tid- 
ings whatever of the expedition ; and whena 
week had gone by, and there came no sign, 
we began to think something was wrong. 

We recalled all the many instances where 
troops had been annihilated by the red men, 
bearing ay omy upon that sad occur- 
rence at Apache Pass, Arizona, where a 
whole company of cavalry was destroyed by 
the savages. It was impossible to de other- 
wise than wait patiently. No more troops 
could be sent in search, for two very good 


reasons; namely, some thirty of the Mexi- 


can troops were off on escort duty, and 
there were no horses left to mount another 
squad. On the tenth day after the depart- 
ure of the expedition there occurred one of 
the most awful thunder-storms on record. 
It had been very sultry for some days, and, 


at last, the ominous calm was suddenly bro- 


ken by a tornado that was simply appalling. 
Long before the centre of the storm came 
over our little post, even before a drop; of 
rain fell upon us, the streamlet which ran 
tnrough the ravine of the fort became a 
roaring torrent from the accumulated 
waters of the mountains to the east of 
us. Then came the storm with its incessant 
lightning of blue and scarlet streaks, and at- 
tendant crashing detonation. How weak 
and insignificant would be the firing of ten 
thousand monster cannon cumpared to the 
appalling vehemence of this artillery of the 
heavens! Even after the centre of the 
storm passed over us, the rain and lightning 
continued, and, as | Tg goer to make .my- 
self snug for the night, I could see no signs 
of a cessation of the storm overhead. 
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About nine P. M., I took a cigar, an inter- 
esting book, and laid down to read myself 
asleep. How I inwardly thanked my stars 
that I was not a member of that expedition 
now gone ten days without having been 
heard from. How snug and cozy seemed 
my little log cabin as I smoked, and pored 
over the interesting volume, and heard the 
splashing of the rain and the intermitting 
thunder without! 

As I lay thus reflecting, I heard the sound 
of rapidly approaching footsteps outside, 
and, in another second, a loud rapping at 
my door. 

“ Come in!” I cried. 

The commanding officer’s orderly appear- 


“The Colonel’s compliments, and he 
would be glad if you would step over to his 
quarters, immediately,” said the orderly. 

“ Anything wrong?” I asked, looking at 
the splashing rain as I stood at the door. 

“There ’s a man back from the expedi- 
tion,” replied the soldier. 

“ Oh, very well! I ‘ll be over in a second,” 
I said. 

An idea of a very unpleasant kind sudden- 
ly struck me as I put on my cavalry over- 
coat, and ran across to the colonel’s quar- 
ters. 

A jaded-looking horse stood at the door 
as I entered, and in the room was a Califor- 
nia mounted rifleman all dripping wet in the 
act of draining a glass of whiskey, that the 
generous-hearted colonel had given him. 

“ Well, doctor!” cried the commandant, 
“here ’s news from Slater; he declares he’s 
shot through the heart. He ’s had a big 
fight with the Indians. He and a lot of his 
men are wounded, and he wants you right 
away, to pull the arrows out of them.” 

“Where is he?” I asked, looking alter- 
nately at the rifleman and the colonel. 

“ About thirty miles off on the other side 


“of the river, at a little half-civilized Mexican 


village. This man will go back with you.” 

“When?” I asked. 

“ Now,” the colonel replied. “In half an 
hour he will bring your horse to the surgery. 
Please have all your arrangements made, 
and be ready to start at that time. Some of 
them need instant medical attendance.” 

That was enough. 

“ All right, colonel,” I said, and hastened 
back to my quarter, where I overlooked my 
medical sad e-bags, dressed myself for the 
occasion, saw to the condition of my pair of 
Coit’s revolvers and carbine. 

I had scarcely finished my preparations, 
when I heard the horses at my door, The 
colonel stepped over, and entered my quar- 
ters. 

“I ’m sorry, doctor, to send you off in 
such a storm, and that I cannot give you a 
proper escort. You know that I have neith- 


er men nor horses to spare. I am giving 
you vt own animal for this occasion. He 
s an old Indian fighter, and if you get into 
a scrape, just give him his head, and he ’ll 
Save you ten to one. Now, good-by, and 
luck go with you.” 

This was the colonel’s last good-night. 
In another moment I was mounted. and fol- 
lowing my solitary guide over a hill that led 
toward a little Mexican village on the banks 
of the Rio Grande, eight miles away. 

The storm continued, and the fitful flash- 
es of lightning made the darkness doubly 
intense during the intervals. Luckily, my 
companion’s horse was a light-gray one, 
which enabled me.to see it. My own wasa 
dark chestnut, a fine, large, strong animal. 

My companion’s name was Alexander, 
commonly called Aleck, and I knew him 
well. Only California could produce such 
a man, — generous, impulsive, profane, and 
daring. 

“ Aleck,” I said when we were fairly on 
the road, “you ’ll please take command of 
this expedition tonight. 1 ‘ll be private and 
obey orders prom tly.” 

“ By thunder! | ’Il tell yer what it is, doc- 
tor, I ’m d——d if ’t a’n’t a tarnation shame 
to send me sweltering through all this ’ere 
rain agin tonight without so much as an 
hour’s rest,” replied Aleck. 

I could see the man was angry at being 
sent back in such a hurry. 

“Seventy mile in a day, by thunder, in 
the pelting rain a’n’t no fun,” cried he. 

“Well, never mind, Aleck, you ‘Il get 
your reward for your extra labor in taking 
succor to your comrades,” I said. 

“ Blank the reward! ’t would have made 
little difference to the boys if we ’d started 
at daylight instead o’ midnight, and there ’d 
’a’ bin less chance of breaking our necks or 
getting drowned in the river,” replied he. 

As Aleck seldom made a remark without 
interlarding it with profanity I shall use the 
word “blank ” to stand in place of his full 
round oaths of every kind, when quoting his 
conversation in this story. 

As we traveled along, the sky became 
more overcast, and the rain fell more plenti- 
fully, the lightning became more vivid, and 
the thunder louder. 

“ Blank my scalp, doctor, but we ’re in for 
it tonight, and how we ’re a going to get 
down into the gulch in this blank darkness 
I don’t see,” cried Aleck. 

“ Where is the guich?” I asked. 

“We ’re just a coming toit. You ’d bet- 
ter get off ’n yer horse, and lead him, or if 
yer make a miss-step yer a goner, and there 
ll be nothing left of yer but yer spectacles 
and the extreme end o’ yer shirt-collar stick- 
in’ out o' the corners o’ yer eyes, by blank!” 
cried Aleck in a morose tone. 

“ Well, I ‘ll dismount now,” I said. 
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And, suiting the action to the word, I got 
upon my feet, taking the reins in my hand, 
and leading my horse. 

My guide also dismounted. 

A sudden flash of lightning revealed the 
fact that we were at the top of a path- 
way leading down the side of a precipice. 

“Now mind your eye, Doc; go slow and 
sure down this blank rat-trai] ; keep close to 
the wall; give yer horse his head; don’t jerk 
him, or he may fall on yer,” cried Aleck, 
who, despite his indifference to danger, was 
generous in his consideration for others en- 
tering therein. 

It took us half an hour to get down this 
narrow ledge, and then another giant obsta- 
cle presented itself in the shape of a moun- 
tain torrent in full force. 

“She ’s jest a booming a’n’t she?” cried 
Aleck, as we remounted our horses, and 
halted to gaze at the rushing waters. 

“ Any danger, Aleck ?” I asked. 

“No, only for the rolling boulders. If 
one on ’em ketches yer ‘t ‘ll grind yer ter 

wder, and there ’i] be nothing left but yer 

illycock as a mermenter of a lost sinner. 
Tighten up yer sinch, and we ’ll get over 
somehow. I crossed it two hour ago, but 
*t wa’n’t running like ’t is now.” 

I tightened my horse’s girth, and mount- 
ed the saddle once again, and, following 
Aleck, was soon in the foaming current. It 
was hard work, but our animals got us over 
in safety. 

Many other extremely dangerous points 
we passed, and so slow was our progress 
that it was midnight before we came within 
sound of the barking dogs at the miserable 
village of Alamosa. The dogs are the faith- 
ful sentinel of the mongrel Mexican inhabi- 
tants, and, by the time we reached the first 
mud-hovel, all the villagers were awake, and 
on the alert for an enemy. 

* Who comes there?” shouted a man in 
Mexican Spanish. 

“ Amigos, amigos !” we cried vehemently, 
fearful of receiving a bullet. 

Hearing that we were friends, they cried 
welcome, and forward we went to the only 
house of entertainment in the place. Here 
we beheld the proprieter with nothing else 
in the world on but a short, jacket-like shirt 
and sombrero, the brim of which must have 
been half a yard wide. 

This elegant gentleman had a long-barrel- 
ed rifle in his hand, and looked so devilish, 
and withal so ridiculous, that I had to !augh 
outright. When he saw who his guests 
were, he solemnly put on his pantaloons, 
and, in accordance with my request, got us 
some coffee. It took quite a while for the 
water to boil, and, in the interim, many in 
the village flocked to the house to hear the 
news. 

They were a half-savage lot of people, 


part Pueblo Indians and part Mexican. In- 
deed, with many intermixtures of race, no 
doubt. 

Our host kept a store, or pretended to do 
so. He had a keg of whiskey which was 
half pepper and tobacco, and half commer- 
cial alcohol and burnt molasses, the whole 
thoroughly impregnated with fusil or essen- 
tial oil, a compound well calculated to drive 
a man mad in twenty minutes. 

Among the crowd of barbarians, one car- 
ried a gun of such antiquity that I asked to 
look at it. It was an old Spanish piece. 
Aleck asked the old man if his gun came out 
of the ark, to which the venerable old greas- 
er replied, “ Quen sabe.” He did n’t know. 

Neither Aleck nor myself understood 
much about Spanish or the language spoken 
by these wretched people. Mine host was 
trying hard to make me understand some- 
thing about men going off after Indians, and 
about cattle having been stolen, but I 
thought he was alluding to the loss of our 
herd at the fort, and the subsequent depart- 
ure of the troops after them, so paid fittle 
heed to his remarks. 

I waited until nearly one o’clock midnight 
in the hopes the storm would abate, but, as 
it showed no signs of doing so, we remount- 
ed our horses, and left the village. 

“We must cross the river now, doctor, 
but blank my scalp if I can tell where the 
crossing is exactly, in this ’ere blank dark- 
ness,” cried Aleck. 

“Well, Aleck,” I said, “ don’t let us make 
any mistake whatever we do; it’s a treach- 
erous river.” 

We rode for a considerable distance up 
the bank of the Rio Grande, but it was so 
dark that we could scarcely see; I could 
just faintly make out the whereabouts of 
Aleck’s light horse. We turned back again 
once or twice, and then proceeded still fur- 
ther on, until at last Aleck’s Califounia 
spunk got the best of him; he got awfull 
mad at his ill luck in not finding the rie 
At length, with a volley of the most appal- 
ling oaths that ever issued from the lips of 
mortal man, he requested me to hold his 
horse while he went on foot to reconnoitre 
the ground. While pe was doing this, I 
took the opportunity of taking my pair of re- 
volvers off, and fastening them by the belt 
to the pummel of the saddle. I then re- 
moved my overcoat, and put it on again 
cloak fashion, buttoning it at the throat. 
This I did so that I could easily throw it off 
in case I had to swim for my life. I should 
like to have divested myself of my boots, 
but it was out of the question. They were 
not heavy, however, and fitted rather close 
to the leg, being made of light patent leath- 
e 


r. 
Presently, Aleck came back, and mount- 
ed his horse again, cursing vehemently. 
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All at once, he fairly yelled, — 

“Here goes, doctor, foller me, by the 
blank, blank, blank,” and so forth. 

And into the swollen river he went, I 
after him. 

That we had gone into deep water at the 
outset was evident from the severe drench- 
ing that I got: | was wet up to the arm-pits. 
My horse swam splendidly, and I kept my 
eye upon Aleck, whom I could discern more 
plainly on the glassy surface of the water. 

And now Aleck seemed to have gone rav- 
ing mad. The way he swore was awiul in- 
deed; he yelled and laughed demoniacally, 
while I inwardly prayed for deliverance 
from what I felt to be a very dangerous sit- 
uation. 

Presently, our horses felt bottom, but 
seemed to struggle more laboriously than 
before, which was evident from their grunt- 
ing. 
cf By the blank, blank,” yelled Aleck, “ we 
*’re on the quicksands. Spur him up, spur 
him up, doctor, or yer a dead herrin’.” 

I put the spurs to my poor beast in a way 
that must have brought blood every time. 
We again got into deep water, and the 
horses swam. All the time Aleck was keep- 
ing up a tremendous fire of oaths. 

I told him to desist, and keep cool. He 
laughed at me, and said, if this was n’t cool 
work he 'd like to know what in blank was. 
Again the horses felt their feet, hard ground 
this time, and we came high and dry in the 
middie of the river. We put our horses’ 
heads up stream, and continued on. We 
were soon in deep water again, and, as we 
neared the bank, it became evident there 
was no place to get out, the banks being too 
high for a footing for our animals, and then 
Aleck began to get blasphemous again. 

“Here we go, by blank, down, down, 
down.” Then suddenly he yelled out, 
“Keep a stiff upper lip, doc: I was n’t born 
to be drowned. I was born to be hanged or 
shot.” 

it was an awful predicament. I knew ful 
well, that below us, not very far off, the banks 
on each side the river became solid walls 
of granite hundreds of feet high, and that 
there were cataracts, whirlpools, and rapids 
= no mortal man could go through and 
ive. 

Toward this inevitable death we should 
slowly float unless we could reach the land 
very soon. We now came close to the 
bank, and our horses occasionally touched 
bottom, but mostly swam. Suddenly Aleck 
shouted, — 

“ Now or never, doctor! spur yer horse, 
and follow me!” 

I did as directed, and I saw Aleck’s horse 
plunging ashore, and, a moment afterward, 
my noble animal followed suit, but, in the 
excitement of the moment, I lost my grip, 


slipped off the saddle, but, catching hold of 
my horse's tail, was dragged ashore by him. 

While I thanked God com the bottom of 
my heart for such a deliverance from dead- 
ly peril, my companion became more and 
more eloquent in his profanity. He had a 
new grievance now that we were safely on 
land. We were in a dense thicket, the road 
out of which he knew not. However, he 
swore he would get out of it or “ bust ” 

Having buckled my revolvers around my 
waist, we mounted our horses, and made an 
attempt to proceed. But we soon found 
that we had to dismount again, and lead our 
animals. By a slow and tedious process we 
gradually made our way into more open 
ground, assisted in so doing by the frequen- 
cy of the lightning. 

“Have you any idea where we are?” I 
asked Aleck at length. 

“ We ’re below the ford, and if we can get 
out o’ this blank thicket, we ’]l come to an 
Indian trail that I want to strike,” replied 


e. 

“And then it will be smooth ground, I 
hope, until we get to the troops,” I ventured 
to remark. 

“ Tolerable smooth, doctor, if the blank 
Apaches don’t gobble us up; they ’re about 
here in swarms just now. They ’ve been 
a holdin’ of a convention in these parts, I 
reckon. Today, as I came in with the de- 
spatches, I seed tracks enough to give me a 
fit of the trembles,” replied Aleck. 

Fortunately we soon came out of the 
thicket into clear ground, and, before mount- 
ing again, I thought it expedient to put my 
companion in a better humor than he was, 
so 1 went to my saddle-bags, and brought 
forth some excellent brandy. 

“ Would you like to take a drink, Aleck?” 
I asked. 

“It depends, doctor, on what that drink 
is,” replied the sur!y Aleck. 

“It ’s brandy, Aleck, of the very best 
quality,” I replied. 

“Yer strike me on a weak spot, doctor, I 
gga kindly to that ’ere beverage,” said 


e. 

After giving him a good drink, and taking 
one myself, and mounting our animals, 
things generally had a less gloomy aspect. 
My companion swore less, and talked more. 

“Now mind, doctor,” said he, “I ’ma 
weasel as is seldom caught a nappin’. Them 
ar Apaches no doubt seed me a goin’ to the 
fort today, and will kinder expect to see 
somebody a coming back agin. They 
knowed, as well as me, as I was a goin’ for 
the doctor, an’ they ‘ll expect ter see him 
goin’ to tend the wounded, and, likely 
enough, lie in wait somewhere.” 

We traveled along at a good pace for 
some time. At last Aleck stopped, dis- 
mounted, and groped along the ground. 
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“I ’m feeling for tracks,” said he, in re- 
ply to my inquiry. “I begin to smell a rat.” 

“ How is that?” I asked. 

“Why, yer see, doctor, the horses is a 
sniffing an’ cocking their ears,” replied 
Aleck. 

He was right, for my horse held his head 
very erect, and snorted, and seemed excited. 

“How ’s yer pistols, doctor?” asked 
Aleck. 

I examined mine, and they were all right. 
I also looked at my carbine which was strap- 
ped in the boot on the saddle. It was one 
of those breech-loaders that had a magaz:ne 
for fine cartridges in the stock. 

“1 ’m all right, Aleck,” I said. 

At this moment there was a vivid and 
continuous flash of lightning, and my com- 
panion said, — 

“ By blank, there ’s fresh tracks every- 
where !” 

It was very dark, and the storm had lull- 
_ ed a good deal, though there were occasion- 
al flashes of lightning, and low, rumbling 
thunder. 

“We 'll go slow now for a while, doctor,” 
said Aleck. ‘“ We are in a part of the coun- 
try where several Indian trails cross, goin’ 
different ways. °’T would make a boss loca- 
tion for a meetin’-house for the scalpers 
when they gets religion.” 

Aleck was fond of grim jokes, but I was 
not in the humor to appreciate them. I was 
wet, and getting tired and hungry, beside | 
had a presentiment of danger. 

After a while, we mended our pace, and 
was going at a brisk trot, when, ail at once, 
to the right of me, I saw a flash of red fire 
followed instantly by the crack of a rifle, 
and something passed in front of my nose, 
accompanied by the unmistakable music of 
a bullet flying > Sessa the air. 

I instantly got excited, but Aleck, cool, 
deliberate, and steady, was at my side in a 
moment. 

“ Hush ! doctor, keep steady, follow me,” 
said he. 

He put his horse into a canter, and I did 
the same, and we rode on about a quarter of 
amile. Then he stopped. 

“Git off ’n yer horse now, and we ’Il !ay 
a trap for them ar varmints,” whispered 
Aleck. 

I dismounted, and we led our horses some 
little distance to the left of the trail, and 
came to some brush and small trees. 

“ Now,” said Aleck, “ git yer carbine, but 
first put the horse’s reins over yer arm, then 
wait, an’, when yer hear galloping on the 
trail, and the Jnjuns git in front of us, as 
near as yer can guess by the sound, try and 
hit that sound, d’ yer mind?” 

I understood what he meant. I was to 
shoot by sound instead of by sight. 

“All right, Aleck.” 


“ And look 
moment yer 
ten!” 

As he said this, there was a sound of 
horses coming along the trail which lay 
about twenty yards in front of us. Nearer 
and nearer they came. We cocked our car- 
bines, brought them to a “shoulder,” and 
Aleck whispered, — 

“Blank my skin if we don’t fetch some- 
thin’, if it is in the dark. Now! fire!” 
said Aleck, in a low tone. 

Our pieces went off aimost simultanedus- 
ly. We heard a loud yell. We instantly 
fred again, after which, all we heard was 
the noise of galloping horses growing fainter 
and fainter. 

“ What is the next move, Aleck?” I ask- 


“ Why, to mount, an’ foller them ar scal- 
lawags,” he replied. 

We got on the trail again, and followed 
our enemies at a rapid pace. 

But soon Aleck drew rein, and cried, 
“Halt!” We had arrived at a spot, where, 
as far as we could distinguish, the ground 
was open all around. e waited for a 
while, but did not dismount. Aleck seemed 
absorbed in thought. 

“ Would you like a nip of brandy, Aleck ?” 
I asked. 

“ No, thank ’ee, doctor, this job requires 
as cool a head as poker. We ’ve got a good 
hand so far, an’ blank my skin if we don’t 
keep it. This is a game for scalps, doc- 
tor.” 

I instinctively raised my hand to my head, 
and, somehow or other, felt a certain sense 
of relief when I remembered that I had my 
hair cut close to the skin. 

“ Listen!” said Aleck, at length. “ Do you 
hear anything ?” 

“ Yes,” I said. “I hear the cayotes howl- 
ing” — 

© Oh, I don’t mean them! Don’t yer hear 
horses a gallopin’?” cried my companion, 
“Look a here, doctor,” he said, after a 
pause, with much solicitude, “ef anything 
happens that we get separated, or ef yer horse 
gets shot under yer, an’ yer have to run for 
it, why, you hide in a thicket or brush till 
daylight, and don't stir an inch, and I ’ll 
come an’ fetch you in the morning, ef I’m 
not dead ; and ef I get throwed, or my horse 
is shot, I ’ll do the same, and you can go 
ahead to camp, which is plum west; yer 
can’t go wrong ef yer follow yer nose west 
till yer round the big mountain on yer right.” 

“ All right, Aleck,” I said. 

“ Hark!” cried he. 

I listened, and soon the unmistakable 
sound of a large number of horses fell on 
the ear. 

“ Now, doctor, keep cool, and give yer 
horse his head. We shall have to cut and 


* ‘ere,” continued he, “the 
re, load and fire agin. Lis- 


ed 
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run perhaps, but I ’m gwine to have a shot 
or two. Come on!” cried Aleck. 

We commenced cantering, and we had 
not gone far before we had several vollies 
fired into us from ambush; Aleck returned 
the shots as we sped along, and presently 
there was a general fusillade on all sides. 

I gave my horse his head as the colonel 
had recommended, and, keeping my eye on 
Aleck’s gray mare in front, we were speed- 
ing on like the wind. It was terrific, this 
headlong, breakneck pace in the darkness in 
an unknown country. It seemed like a 
dream, '!t was in reality a race for life. 

Suddenly I felt a great shock. I was on 
my hands and knees, my mouth filled with 
sand, and my eyes with ten thousand sparks. 

I felt a sense of bewilderment for a few 
seconds, but never once lost consciousness. 
I knew that I had been thrown from my 
horse, or rather that my horse having stum- 
bled, I had rolled off his back. My first 
impulse was to run in the darkness away 
from the spot where I fell. I knew my pur- 
suers would soon come up to me. 

I ran for quite a while away from the 
trail, and finally came to a thick cluster of 
brush, [into the midst of which I plunged 
with all the ardor of desperation, where I 
lay panting and listening to the distant 
tramping and yellings of the Indians. 

Although I had lost my hat and overcoat, 
I was thankful to find my revolvers safely 
strapped to my waist. 

“ Now,” said I to myself, “I ’ll sell my 
life dearly. I have twelve shots.” 

I had no doubt as to the result of my ac- 
cident. I felt eget | convinced that I 
should eventually be killed, scalped, muti- 
lated, and left naked, face down, a prey to 
wolves and vultures. My first fear, after 
putting myself on the defensive, was, that 
the Indians might have dogs along with 
them, and they would scent me out, but, as 
the time passed, and the sounds grew less 
distinct, 1 began to be re-assured on this 
point. 

My what I should do 
when day dawned. How could I get back 
to the Rio Grande without being discover- 
ed? I remembered the injunctions of my 
companion, Aleck; but then I felt sure that 
he would never reach the troops, and if he 
was killed I knew that I was lost. My only 
hope lay in his possible safe arrival at the 
camp. My position in the bushes, with a 
eediver in each hand, was anything but 
comfortable ; my legs became cramped, and 
body was soon chilled through 
and through. 

I had plenty of time for reflection, and the 
whole of my past life came before me like a 
vision. All the little forgotten occurrences 
came vividly to mind 


in. 
I speculated wpoa the subject of death, 


and wondered whether mine would be an in 
stant or a lingering one at the hands of the 
savages. Had I not better blow out m 
brains then and there, and have done wi 
suspense? My fate seemed certain. Then 
came hope, blessed hope. There was a 
chance. I would take it. I determined to 
put on a brave front, and sell my life dearly, 
I banished the idea of what I then called 
justifiable suicide, and waited with what 
composure I could muster the advent of 
morning. I thought the darkness would 
never dissipated again. How I longed 
for, yet dreaded, the sun rising. It seemed 
ages since I had left my snug quarters at 
Fort McRae. 

Presently, a sound fell upon my ear. At 
any other time, and under different circum- 
stances, it would have brought joy to m 
soul. It was the singing of birds. tt 
sounded like a requiem to me then. I fell 
into a partial doze for a while, but soon 
woke up with astart. The day was break- 
ing. ellow streaks marked the eastern 
horizon. I felt like a man going to be exe- 
cuted. It became lighter and fighter, and 
very soon shafts of light shot forth from the 
rising sun. I could stand suspense no long- 
er. I jumped up, and looked about me ina 
dazed manner. I instantly dropped into 
my hiding-place again. I had caught a 
glimpse of two horses, and dusky figures 
standing beside them. I made an opening 
in the Cushion, and cautiously peeped out, 
and what I saw made my heart leap for joy. 
There in the distance, truly enough, were 
two horses and two men. The latter were 
smoking, and wore the inevitable Mexican 
sombrero. 1 knew I was near friends in- 
stead of foes. 

I jumped up from my ambush, and bound- 
ed madly toward them. At first sight of me 
they jumped into their saddles, and took 
hold of their rifles. I waved my band, and 
cried, with all my force, — 

“ Amigos! amigos!” 

They seemed utterly astonished at my 
sudden appearance, and waited for my ap- 
proach. hen close enough I was recog- 
nized, and they cried out in Spanish, — 

“It’s the doctor from the fort.” 

I knew the men; they were Mexicans liv- 
ing some miles above the village of Alamo- 
sa. I shook hands with both of them, and 
hastily told my story. While I was doing 
so they exchanged glances of astonishment 
with each other, and when I had finished 
they both burst out laughing. 

I did not like that, and frankly told ther 
so. I thought it no laughing matter. 

* But, sefor doctor,” said one in broken 
English, “we laugh because you fight wid 
us, and not wid Indians, and you almost kill 
one man. He shot in the leg. Come wid 
us to our camp.” 
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I went with my two friends over a bluff, and 
saw quite a large encampment of Mexicans, 
who were busy cooking breakfast. There 
I saw and shook hands with the captain of 
the band, who, after hearing my story, laugh- 
edalso. I knew this leader very well in- 
deed, for I had attended his family profes- 
sionally. He was a large cattle owner, and 
the men with him were his herders and 
neighbors. It appears the day previous the 
Indians had stolen about fifty head of his 
cattle from a point some miles up the river 
above Alamosa. He at once called a body 
of his friends together, and started out in 
pursuit of the savages. Hearing the sound of 
our horses in the darkness, and not fora 
moment thinking it could be any other than 


prowling Apaches, they began to pitch into 
us. Our return fire convinced the Mexicans 
that they were in the midst of a band of war- 


riors. The leader deployed his men in skir- 
mishing order with the idea of surrounding 
and killing the supposed Indians, with, the 
result already known to the reader. 

“ Where is your wounded man?” I asked 
after the explanation was over. 

“There he is,” replied the leader, point- 
ing to a man lying on a blanket. 


I examined his wound, and found merely 
a bullet-hole through the fleshy part of the 
leg between the knee and the thigh. 

After dressing it, and having a good 
breakfast, the Méxican leader sent off men 
to look up my cap and overcoat. They 
soon returned with both. It was then ar- 
ranged that I should go on to my destina- 
tion, escorted by ten Mexicans. 

After cantering about three miles, we saw, 
coming toward us in the distance, at ful 
speed, some forty mounted riflemen, headed 
os Lieutenant Rhodes, and my guide, Aleck. 

ever was meeting more cordial and joyous. 
Explanations followed. I jumped upon the 
very horse I had ridden the night before. 
He had followed Aleck into camp. 

I bade adieu to and thanked my Mexi- 
can friends, and, in an hour's time, was busy 
attending to the wounded soldiers, none of 
whom, I was glad to find, were injured mor- 


tally. 

They had suffered much from fatigue, 
want of food, and so forth, but, at last, after a 
heavy battle with the Apaches, had recover- 
ed nearly all the animals, and were anxious 
-* make a triumphant return to Fort Mc- 

ae. 


WHICH IS SADDER? 


BY RUTH DANA. 


ICH is sadder? who can say? 
Is ’t the coming or the going? 
White sails lessening far away, 
White sails swiftly homeward blowing ? 
Good-by kiss or greeting strange 
After a long year of change? 


May is in the merry air 
As it was when we two parted, 
Blossoms bursting everywhere, 
And the robins so light-hearted. 
Jennie met ime in the lane, 
But we fondled half iu pain. 


Ne’er than she a truer maid, 
Ne’er than | a fonder lover: 
What 1s, then, the cruel shade 
Which between us stiil will hover, 
And the sadness of our words, 
And the singing of the birds? 


Cuariustown, Mass., Decemacr, 1882. 


It is not that we forget 
When between us seas are sweeping, 
Not that love grows less, nor yet 
That it loses faith in weeping, 
Not that foolish doubts dismay 
All the fond words we would say. 


Is it but a shadow fraught 
With the fears of days departed, 
Dread of what fate may have wrought 
Since, dear heart, we have been parted ; 
But the chills of absence grown 
Over blue eyes all our own? 


Sweetest, we no more will part: 
Never loxer should be rover 

If he would not with faint heart 
Woo his own true sweetheart over. 

Far too long a pause, my dear, 

"Twist the kisses is a year. 
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MY MOTHER'S MINIATURE. 


BY PETER MACINTIRE. 


is now ten years or thereabouts since 
the tollowing extraordinary and very un- 

leasant circumstance occurred to the writer. 

need not go further into my family history 
than to state that I was the only child of a 
clergyman of a remote parish in Wales. 
My mother had died when I was an infant. 
Her maiden name or famlly connections I 
never knew, perhaps never inquired about. 

That she had been a very beautiful woman 
I discovered from a small miniature which 
my father always kept in his writing-desk, 
and which I often saw him gazing at for 
hours together. This portrait was one of 
the earlier works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
executed in water-colors and very highly 
finished. 

The premature death of my mother had 
been a crushing blow to my father, and had 
at one stroke deprived him of a loving wife 
and a considerable income, in which she 
had a life-interest only. The marriage, as 
I gathered afterward, had been much op- 
posed by her relatives, who thought that 
the alliance of a lady so young, accomplished, 
and wealthy with a poor country curate was 
worse than folly. 

Thus I grew up alone. With the excep- 
tion of the guidance of Jacob Smithers and 
his wife, the former of whom used to do the 
outdoor work, and the latter to attend to the 
domestic requirements of the little house- 
hold, I never remember to have seen a 
human creature inside our doors. 

There was an air of mystery about this 
couple which repelled and terrified me. 
The man always spoke in a monotonous 
drawling tone, which I had never heard 
him vary in the slightest degree; even- 
tempered, he neither smiled nor frowned, 
but his sallow face ever bore a fixed, un- 
changing expression. His walk was in 
perfect keeping with his vuice and features ; 
no living being had ever seen him for one 
instant alter his peculiar glidin mae His 
wife, who was much younger than himself, 
was a pretty fresh-looking woman, but shy 
and silent, and with a frightened look in her 
large blue eyes. They had lived with us 
for years, indeed had been in our service 


- before my mother’s death. 


Jacob never went to the public-house, 
and his wife still wore the gowns and linen 
which had been given her from the ward- 
robe of her late mistress, They were a 
saving pair. I had heard it whispered, 
moreover, Jacob’s wife was rich. Never 


mind where the money came from, she was 
rich ; she did not need to labor for her daily 
bread, not she! But the two were close, 
very close, misers almost, so the village 

ossips said. These hints and insinuations 

neither understood nor cared about at the 
time; I avoided Jacob and his wife from 
sheer instinct, and came to love to be alone, 
rambling over the hills, or fishing for hours 
together in the little lake near the Parson- 


e. 

“eM father, who seldom left the house, 
was Lestat in his books, rustling in his lit- 
tle sphere, cramped by poverty, with no 
sympathy for the great world without, and 
not having a single friend or relative to 
cheer him in his solitude. 

I was never sent to school; my father 
could not afford the expense of my education. 
Learning, he told me bitterly, had brought 
him nothing but care and destitution. Con- 
sequently, with the exception of being 
taught to read and write, anda little desulto 
instruction in mathematics, I acquired 
most nothing. But, if my mind was left un- 
cultivated, my body developed those quali- 
ties of strength, endurance and activity 
which were to serve me bravely in another 
hemisphere where I was destined soon to 
push my fortunes. 

When I was little more than seventeen, 
I quitted England tor Australia, having bid- 
den farewell to my father, never to see him 
again. The little money I took with me, 
only about two hundred and fifty pounds, 
enabled me in those early days of the colony 
to stock a small sheep-walk, while each year 
added to the number of my flock and the 
acreage of my land. 

In the course of ten years, during which 
time my adopted country had been making 
rapid strides toward prosperity, I became 
the owner of large tracts of pasturage, when 
the first discovery of gold gave an extraor- 
dinary impetus to my fortunes. My land lay 
in the very centre of the gold-fields; plains 
and hill-sides which had afforded but scanty 
sustenance to a few sheep were transformed 
into busy encampments. Villages, and 
even towns, sprang up as if by magic, and 
I found myself one of the wealthest men in 
Australia. But, if I had attained riches, 
the charm of my simple rural life was gone, 
and I determined to revisit England. 

My father had now been dead about eight 

ears, and only once during that long period 
ad I received any communication from 
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home. Shortly after his death a local news- 

per was sent to me. Probably, thought 
Pe the paper will contain a notice of the old 
man’s decease, or some panegyric to his 
memory. No, there was nothing of that 
description; as my eyes ranged over the 

es, however, my attention was arrested 
y a pen-mark at the side of the following 


paragraph: 


“Great excitement has been caused in 
this neighborhood by the. sudden and ver 
suspicious death of the wife of Jaco 
Smithers, who till lately has lived with her 
husband in the service of the late vicar of 
this parish. After three adjourned meetings 
the coroner’s jury has found an open verdict. 
The husband is missing, and it is reported 
that he has left the country; at all events, 
every effort on the part of the police to 
discover him has entirely failed. It is weil 
known that the unfortunate woman, who, it 
is stated on good authority, was the natural 
child of a person of high rank, had at the 
time of her death a large sum, probably in 
bank-notes, in her possession. Although a 
strict search has been instituted, no money 
has been found.” 


At the time the dark hints contained in 
the above produced a deep and painful im- 
ression on my mind, but gradually it faded 
rom my recollection ; yet, as I stood on the 
deck of the homewszrd-bound vessel, and 
each day brought me nearer to the shores 
of England, the subject recurred to me 
again and again. I would return to my na- 
tive village, see once, at least, my father’s 
grave in .oe quiet churchyard, and make 
such inquires of the old inhabitants of the 
lace about the death of Mrs. Smithers and 
Jacob's disappearance as I| wished. 

Filled with thoughts like these, I mused 
quietly, looking at the sun as it dipped its 
red orb below the watery horizon, when a 
fellow-passenger, with his young wife leaning 
on his arm, accosted me. 

“ What do you think of doing when you 
arrive in the ‘old country’?” asked he. 
“ After so long an absence you will find all 
much changed; things move with railway- 
speed nowadays.” 

“Yes, changed enough, no doubt,” replied 
I, restraining a sigh; “and 1 do not mind 
admitting that this and other matters make 
me less cheerful than I perhaps ought to 
be. I have no friends; I shall possibly 
travel about soon after my arrival.” 

“If you visit our part of the country, 
Builth, in Wales,” said the gentleman, “ my 
wife and I will be very pleased to see you, 
if you couldfendure for a few days the tedium 

a country-house.” 

I thanked him very warmly for his kind 
offer, and added that if I carried out the 


pe I had in view I should very likely 
in their neighborhood shortly, probably 
toward the latter end of August. 

It was seventeen years to a day, from 
the time of my first leaving England, when I 
set foot again in the streets of Southampton, 
and, bidding adieu for a time to my newly 
acquired friends, I found myself after a few 
hours amid the whirl and turmoil of the me- 
tropolis. The life of a great city, however, 
was little suited to my taste, and I yearned 
for quietness and the old hills and vales of 
my boyhood; so after a sojourn of a few 
days I set out for Wales. 

On the day after my arrival at Aberyst- 
with, which I determined to make my head- 
quarters, I walked over to my native village, 
which was about nine miles distant. Oh! 
how changed was everything! There were 
yet, to be sure, the old blacksmith’s forge 
and the pond close by, shaded with the 
spreading elder-trees ; but the ancient barn- 
like church, with its ivy-grown belfry, where 
was it? Gone; and a modern building with 
a tall spire surmounted by a gilt weather- 
cock stood in its place. here the Parson- 
age once peeped out from its surrounding 
orchard and gardens a railway-station was 
being erected. 

I was tired and melancholy. I would go 
into the little inn and call for a glass of 
cider. It had in former days been the 
centre of gossip; perhaps I might meet 
there some acquaintance of past times, I 
thought. 

The landlord replied to my questions 
that he was a new-comer, and that he knew 
little or nothing about the place and people. 
Sitting on the be settle beside the bar was 
an old man, wayworn and dusty, and ap- 

rently bent double with age and infirmity. 

e moved uneasily on his seat when I 
entered, and, while I talked, kept tapping 
on the brick floor nervously with his stick. 
As I turned to leave he hastily gathered up 
a large bundle and a flat mahogany box, 
which were lying beside him, and followed 
me closely. 

“I think,” said he in a volce I thought I 
faintly remembered, “I can give you the 
information you want, and more too, much 
more, but not here, with every gossi ing 
fool’s eyes upon us, Follow me;” and he 

receded me up the narrow lane which had 
ee the short cut to the Parsonage. 

On reaching the gate, which, about fifty 
yards from the village-green, stood across 
the lane, the old man paused, slowly deposit- 
ed his burden on the ground, and, resting his 
right hand on the topmost rail, straightened 
himself to his full height, and looked me 
quietly in the face. 

“You know me?” said he in the old 
passionless voice. “You know Tacob 
Smithers?” 
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“Yes,” answered I, recoiling from his 
cold glance,—“ yes, 1 remember you.” 

“ Like the rest of them!” said he. “Am 
I a snake, that every one shrinks from 
me?” 

“Heaven forbid that I should shrink 
from my father’s oldest and truest servant!” 
replied I, with an effort overcoming an un- 
accountable repugnance, and laying my 
hand upon his shoulder. “I started only 
at the strangeness and suddenness of our 


meeting after so many years.” 


“Ves,” returned the old man, “it has 
been a long time, ten times longer to me 
than to you, however,—ten times. Yes,” 
continued he to himself, “ past eighty, and 
no signs of decay. Heaven has forgotten 
me! 1 will kill myself.” 


I was so horrified at the nature of his 


speech that I remained silent. 

“What do you want to know ?” said he, 
turning slowly toward me. “ How your 
father died? Died, as he had lived, with- 
out a friend! Shall I describe his death- 
bed; how she, my wife, died?” 

“No, no, not that!” I exclaimed. “Let 


us talk of the pleasanter memories of times 
ast, let us recall the recollection of earlier, 
days than those.” 

“Bring back our recollections?” said he 
abstractedly. “ Blot them out, burn them, 
you mean. But,” continued he eagerly, a 
sudden iight shining in his gray eyes, “ what 
will you give me for a token, aremembrance, 
which will serve your purpose better than 
any words of mine? I am poor, very poor; 
will you give me money, gold?” And he 
rubbed his bony hands together as if clutch- 
ing the expected treasure, and, bending 
down, unfastened the leather strap which 
bound the wooden case. “ There,” cried he, 
producing my mother’s miniature, “I couid 

ive it into no hands but yours. It has 

en my only companion during these lon 
years; it has been with me always. { 

ave sat and looked at it for hours and 
hours, worshiped it, prayed to it. I could 
not speak to living soul about her, but I 
could talk to this ;” and he pressed the por- 
trait fervently to his lips. 

“] shall indeed prize and treasure it,” ex- 
claimed |, stretching out my hand ; “but ”— 
and the words I would have uttered died on 
my tongue. 

“ Ah,” remarked he, “I said you might 
hear more than you cared to know! My 
wife, the woman they wrongfully say I mur- 
dered, was your mother’s sister, half-sister 
I think they call it. They had the same 
father.” He paused. “Hush,” said he, 
looking suspiciously up and down the lane, 
“hush! We are overheard! Something 
moved on the other side of the hedge !” 

“ No,” I returned, “it is but your fancy. 
Who would take the trouble to watch our 


movements, or listen to our conversa- 
tion?” 

“Perhaps not,” said the man, “ but it is 
better for me, perhaps for both of us, not to 
be seen in these . But the gold, the 
gold!” continued he, reaching out his hand 
and seizing the sovereigns I was about to 
place in his palm. “I must have my money, 
Ah, that’s right! Good-by! We shall nev- 
er mect again.” 


And, shouldering his box and bundle,. 
Jacob Smithers abruptly turned his back on 


me and walked away. Once I called after 
him, but he took no heed, and, placing my 
mother’s portrait in my bosom, with my 
mind more disturbed than I had ever known 
it, I retraced my steps to Aberystwith. 


After dinner that evening I felt restless 
and uneasy. Although | had been little 


more than twenty-four hours in the hotel, 
and had told the landlord on coming that I 
should probably remain a week or ten days, 
I gave notice that I should leave on the 
following morning. I would trave! through 
Wales, and first of all visit my friends at 
Builth. 


When I returned to my bedroom, I drew 
out the miniature and gazed at my mother’s 
beautiful face. I saw now for the first time, 
in those delicate features, blue eyes, and 
fair clustering hair, such a resemblance to 
Jacob’s wife as left no doubt in my mind of 
the truth of the old man’s story as to their 


common parentage. My sleep was dis- 
turbed. Visions of Jacob Sustthors, his 
wife, and the portrait, passed indistinctly 
through my mind. Once only did my 
dreams assume a definite form, when the 
ghastiy face of the old man, besmeared with 
blood, came close to mine, and the white 
lips opened in their usual mechanical way, 
and slowly and solemnly uttered the words, 

“ My own hand did this deed, but men 
will not believe it: they will fix my blood on 
you, as they have done my wife’s on me. 
The miniature! Beware!” 

Bah, indigestion! Why, the sun was al- 
ready up! I would turn out, have a plunge 
in the sea, eat a breakfast, and be off 
by the first train, All this I accomplished 
fairly enough. J settled my account, walked 
down to the station, and took a first-class 
ticket to Builth. 

“ First to Builth, sir?” said the station- 
master, examining my ticket. “ Smoking 
compartment, sir? You can take your 
choice. There’s plenty of root, for you ’re 
the only first-cluss passenger apparently. 
Here, Jack,” cried he to a porter, “ label 
this gentleman’s portmanteau for Builth.” 

The whistle sounded, and off we started. 
I was alone, and the dream of the previous 
night haunted me, though I tried to occup 
my mind with other thoughts. Than 
Heaven, at last I am to have company! 
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The feilow-traveler who got into the 
carriage was a man of about forty. He was 
a fresh, jovial-looking English gentleman, 
florid and sunburnt, and carried a burdle 
of fishing-rods, a hat-box marked “ H. H.,” 
and the usual amount of wrappers. Fish- 
ing — and, above all, fly-fishing — had been 
my favorite sport, and I soon got into ani- 
mated conversation with the new-comer. 

“No,” said he in answer to my question, 


“not much sport, The rivers in this part 


are almost entirely spoilt by the lead-mines ; 
but I hope to kill a basket or two of trout at 
Llandrindod, and then I ’m off to Norway. 
From your remarks,” continued he, “1 
should say, that you are fond of the art. 
May | ask if you are on a fishing-tour?” 


“Oh, no!” replied I, “I have not even 


that object. I have lately returned from 
Australia, and am merely traveling for 
amusement. I am today going as far as 
Builth, and then I scarcely know whither I 
shall bend my steps.” 

“Got some old friends at Builth, I sup- 


se?” asked he. “Precious stupid place 


if you don’t know people. Why nct come 
to Llandrindod, put up at the ‘ Pump House’ 
with me, and have a day or two’s fishing ? 
I can lend you rod and tackle.” 

“Thank you very much,” I answered, 


_ hesitating, “ but I have taken my ticket to 


Builth, and 

“ Well,” urged my companion, “the only 
difference is that you must change at Builth- 
Road Junction, which is about two miles 
this side of your intended destination, book 
on, and there you are. Nothing is easier.” 

“ Really,” rejoined I, “your proposition 
seems very feasible. I don’t mind if I do 
change my plans for once in away. For- 
tunately I am not tied to time or place.” 

Ultimately it was so arranged. We 
changed at Buiith-Road Junction, and | 
found myself with my newly made acquaint- 
ance at the quaint, out-of-the-way little water- 
ing-place called Liandrindod. No descrip- 
tion of it is essential to this story, but I may 
remark that the barren, wild nature of the 
surrounding scenery and the half-finished 
roads and buildings reminded me very 
strongly of some parts of the Australian 
continent. 

Two or three se easant! 
enough. We spent or time a 
the river, and, although my friend was 
a skillful angler, and threw a fly well, yet, 
out of practice as I was, my knowledge of 
the Welsh streams enabled me to kill by 
far the greater number of fish. However, 
this did not breed any jealousy between us; 
on the contrary, in admiration of my skill, 
and partly also from want of company, he 
asked me to join him in his trip to Norway. 
To this proposal I agreed very readily. 
He had already taken his passage by a Hull 


steamer, so it was arranged that on the fol- 
lowing day, when he started for the North, 
I should return to London, provide myself 
with the necessary outfit, and take a pas- 
sage in one of the many steamboats which 
ply from the Thames to the Baltic. Strange 
as it may appear, I did not up to this time 
know my friend’s name. However, he was 
acquainted with mine, and, if he had already 
gone up the country when I arrived, a letter 
containing full directions would be awaiting 


me at the poste restante. 

So my friend and I parted, he taking the 
train for the North, and I the evening ex- 
press for town. This suited me _ well. 
There might be letters of importance for me 
from Australia, and I had about me more 


money in notes and gold than it was atall 


advisable to take with me abroad. I would 
call at some bank, arrange for the receipt 
and forwarding of future letters, and open 
an account. 

The journey was somewhat delayed by 
some trucks which had got off the line near 
Hereford, and it was past midnight when I 


stepped on to the platform at the Padding- 
ton terminus. At the moment I did so a 
man came forward and laid his hand on my 
arm. 

“You ’re wanted by the police,” said he 
sternly. “Come, no gammon; be quiet,” 
continued he, tightening his hold as I drew 
back in indignant astonishment. “ You ’re 
apprehended on suspicion of highway rob- 
bery and murder, and you have about your 
person a large sum in gold or notes, the pro- 
ceeds of the same.” 

“What?” cried I. “Are you mad? 
Why, I have just come from Wales, and 
have not been in England a week.” 

“ That ’s right enough,” replied the man. 
“We know well where you ’ve been; but 
take my advice, and don’t let out too much. 
Understand that whatever you say will be 
used against you on your trial, if it comes 
to that. Run him in,” continued he to two 
constables, who had already fastened hand- 
cuffs on my wrists, and who now forced me 
into a cab, and took their seats on either 
side. 

The cabman drove quickly, and we soon 
arrived at a police-station. 

“Now,” said the man who had first ar- 
rested me, and who, I afterward found, was 
one of the most active of the metropolitan 
detective force, “ know the charge; but, 
if you ’re so precious ignorant of the nature 
of the business, I ’ll just read you an extract 
from the Zimes newspaper. Listen. ‘On. 
the afternoon of Monday last a horribie out- 
rage was perpetrated near the village of 
Builth, in Wales. The victim is an old ped- 
dler who has for many years traveled in 
that part of the country. The body of the 
deceased was found in a lonely spot not far 
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from the town. It was at first supposed 
that the injuries which caused death might 
have been se!{-inflicted; but subsequent ex- 
amination seems to leave little doubt but 
that a barbarous murder has been commited. 
The report current in the neighborhood, 
that the old man had accumulated, and 
carried about with him, a large sum of 
money, probably instigated the crime. Al- 
though a strict examination has been made 
of his clothes, and also of a bundle, and an 
old-fashioned box carried by the deceased, 
no money has been found. It is reported 
that a stranger, respectably dressed, was 
seen, on the day preceding the supposed 
murder, in company with the old man, and 
that an altercation took place between them, 
in which reference was made to some 
miniature, and during which the words 
“zold" and “money” were frequently re- 
peated. A person answering to the de- 
scription of this individual, but about whose 
identity there at present seems to be some 
doubt, is stated to have been in the town of 
Builth on the day when the supposed mur- 
der must have been commited. The local 

lice, assisted by some of the best detect- 
ves from Scotland Yard, are actively en- 
gaged in the matter, and with the aid of 
these and other clews which we may not at 
present make public cannot, we think, fail 
to apprehend the suspected person. Ina 

ve case like the present we are particular- 
y cautious as to committing ourselves to 
any decided opinion; nevertheless, without 
wishing to prejudice, in the remotest degree, 
a fair trial, we may say that already there is 
a mass of circumstantial evidence pointing 
in the same direction which can lead us only 
to one conclusion.’ ” 

During the reading of the above the de- 
tective from time to time looked up and 
watched me a A cold sweat broke 
out and stood in thick drops on my forehead, 
and I must have fallen fainting to the ground 
had not the men on either side supported me. 

“ Now,” said he, folding the newspaper 
carefully and replacing it in his pocket, 
“ what Lave you about you? Two or three 
hundred pounds, | ’ll warrant, and I hope 
that little work of art, the likeness of the 
young lady, just to clench the business.” 

By this time I had recovered myself 
sufficiently to trust myseif to speak, and I 
replied,— 

“T know that I am in your power, and that 
appearances are fearfully against me; but 
you will allow me to make a protest, and to 
swear to you that I am entirely innocent of 
this horrible crime. If 1 have money, and 
of large amount, about me, Iam willing to 
hand it over to the police authorities at 
once; but I can fully explain how I became 
possessed of it. I have nothing more to 
say.” 


“ But the picture, the miniature of a lady, 
where ’s that?” asked the detective eager- 
ly. “It’s of no use trying to come over us 
uke that; give it up, 1 say.” 

“With a sickening sensation I drew the 
portrait of my mother from my breast, kissed 
it fervently, and handed it to the man. 

“That ’s all we want,” said he, with a 
satisfied smile; “that will do very nicely, 
Now you keep what you have to say til! you 
go beiore the magistrate tomorrow morning. 
Good-night.” 

In another moment I was thrust into a 
narrow cell, and the door was locked and 
barred upon me. 

I do not know if men are ever hysterical, 
or the peculiar sensation women experience 
when in that condition, but when I found 
myself alone the faintness that before op- 
pressed me and the choking feeling in m 
throat gave place to an uncontrollable incli- 
nation to laugh. 

The exquisite absurdity as well as the ex- 
treme peril of my position, the extraordinary 
knowledge the detective had displayed about 
the miniature, and the reference in the 
paragraph of the Zimes pointing directly to 
myself, passed and repassed confusedly 
across my disordered brain till at last my bodi- 
ly strength became utterly exhausted, and | 
sank into a heavy dreamless slumber. 

When I sat next morning in the little 
police-cell, waiting to be taken before the 
magistrates, I confess that I felt some mis- 
givings. Surely, however, I thought, a 
perfectly innocent person would be able to 
clear himself of the suspicion of being con- 
concerned in such crimes as murder and 
highway robbery. 

At length the time arrlved for the hearin 
of my case. The detective who had arreste 
me was present, and, as I looked round the 
little court, I recognized on the bench near 
the magistrate the gentleman who had been 
my fellow-passenger from Australia. As | 
caught his eye I smiled familiarly at him 
and nodded, but was astonished and pained 
beyond meusure to receive no friendly sign 
in return. 

After reading the charge, and some eg 
liminary proceedings, the magistrate said to 
the detective,— 

“Do you ask for a remand for further 
evidence in this case?” 

*: That is as your worship pleases,” replied 
theman. “There will be further disclosures 
without doubt; but the evidence that has 
already been collected I think will be found 
more than enough to warrant the prisoner’s 
being committed on the capital charge.” 

He here referred to a piece of paper that 
he held in his hand, and read out the names 
of the witnesses and the nature of the evi- 
dence that each was prepared to give. To 
my dismay, I found arrayed against me a 
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number of persons who would swear to facts 
which I could not deny. 

The landlord of the village inn would 
state that I had been in the company of the 
supposed murdered man, and that he had 
overheard from his garden a conversation 
between us in which the words “ gold” and 
“money ” repeatedlyoccurred. The station- 
master at Aberystwith would come forward 
and swear that a first-class passenger, whom 
he could identify as myself, had left his 
station for Builth on the morning of the 
day on which the supposed crime was com- 
mitted. I had been with another man, who 
had unaccountably disappeared at an out-of- 
the-way watering-place; and finally I had 
been arrested in London with a large sum 
of money on me, the supposed proceeds of 
the robbery, and with a miniature in my 
possession which it was well known the 
deceased always carried about with him. 

But my friend, my companion for more 
than two months on shipboard, could | be- 
lieve my senses when I heard him declare 
with his own lips that he and his wife had 
seen me in Builth on the fatal evening in 
question ? 

What had I to rebut such evidence as 
this? What could the improbable story 
avail that the deceased peddler had been my 
father’s gardener, and was the Jacob Smith- 
ers of sien the police had been in search 
for years, that I had met him once, and once 
only, by mere accident, after the lapse of 
years, when he had given mq the miniature 
now produced, the portrait of my own 
mother? 

I could not deny that I had taken a ticket 
to Builth; and if, as the magistrate said, I 
persisted in asserting that at the suggestion 
of a perfect stranger I had changed my 
destination, sale! could give some clew 
as to whom he was. It was idle to say that 
his luggage was marked “ H. H.,” and that he 
had gone to Norway on a fishing-excursion. 
It was absurd to attempt to introduce a 
mythical person into a serious case like the 
present. The police deserved the greatest 
credit for the activity they had displayed. 
He had quite made up his mind that no re- 
mand was now necessary, and I must take 
| trial at the next Old Bailey Sessions, 
Of course every facility would afforded 
me to collect evidence in my defence, also 
to find the stranger “H. H.,” and to em- 
ploy counsel. 

In answer to a question of his worship, 
the clerk of the court said that the next 
trials at the Old Bailey would take place in 
ten days from that date. 

I was now commited to Newgate. 

During my incarceration every effort was 
made to discover “H. H.” The more I 
thought of my position the more it became 
apparent that I must base my hope of ac- 


quittal on his evidence and his alone. Ad- 
vertisements offering a large reward were 
accordingly inserted in the leading English 
and foreign newspapers. But all seemed in 
vain: no answer came. A settled despair 
began to take possession of me. I neglect- 
ed to apply for the aid of counsel, and 
awaited the a trial with a kind 
of dreamy indifference. 

At last the day which I felt was to decide 
my fate arriv As I was waiting in 
the lobby of the court in charge of the 
prison warders, a young barrister proffered 
me his services, which I accepted. 1 had 
little hope that his exertions would be of 
use, but the fevor and enthusiasm of his 
manner impressed me, and, moreover, there 
was something in his general look, and 
more especially in the expression of his 
eyes, which reminded me indistinctly of 
some one I had formerly known. 

My case was called, and was the only 
grave one in the calender. The court was 
crowded, and as I entered there were a 
general stir and murmur of indignation 
among the spectators. Witness after wit- 
ness for the prosecution was called, and 
added each a link in the chain which seemed 
to weigh me down, 

My youthful counsel, searching as his 
cross-examination was, failed to shake their 
testimony in any material degree. Once in- 
deed he elicited important admissions from 
my old ship-acquaintance, whose wife had 
already given her evidence. : 

“You have stated,” said my counsel, 
“that your wife called your attention to a 
man passing along the road in front of your 
house on the atternoon when the murder 
is supposed to have been perpetrated?” 

“ Certainly my wife directed my attention,” 
replied the witness. 

“Very well; and you at first dissented 
from her opinion as to the identity of that 
person with the gentleman who had been 
your fellow-passenger from Australia? You 
thought his walk was different, and that 
his complexion was paler?” interrogated 
my counsel. 

“ Quite so,” answered the witness, “but 
I thought I might easily be mistaken in his 
walk, having neve him only on beard 
ship.” 

“Have you good eyes?” demanded the 
barrister sharply. 

“Very good, I believe,” returned the 
witness. 

“ And wife — has she equally keen 
vision? I judge from her manner in court 
that she is short-sighted: is that so?” 

“ Sometimes my wife sees very distinctly, 
at others less so,” answered the witness. 

“I contend, gentlemen,” said my counsel, 
turning to where the jury sat, “that the 
testimony of the last two witnesses for the 
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secution is worthless, nay, is misleading. 

e have a lady of defective vision suggest- 
ing to her husband, who has perfect eye- 
sight, that a distant passing figure is that of 
acertain person. The latter admits the 

neral similarity, but questions the identity. 

th the walk and the complexion of the 
two persons appear to him to differ, but I 
am sorry to say he has allowed his true 
judgment to become warped by subsequent 
ove Really,” d the Jud h 

“Really,” interpose e Ju “ the 
learned is the 
privileges of the Court, and is introducing 
during cross-examination matter more suited 
to an address to the jury; still I must point 
out that acquaintance with a person on 
board ship, even during a long voyage, 
would not necessarily enable one to deter- 
mine his identity by his walk on shore ; and 
it must be borne in mind also that not only 
is the complexion of the face liable to alter, 
but that as a fact it does su alter, and be- 
come paler and lighter for some time after 
quitting shipboard. These remarks do not 
in the least presuppose the guilt of the 

isoner at the bar, which I confess, from 

is position, seems to be almost incredible ; 
but, unless the oa ag who is reported to 
have been constantly with the prisoner at 
another place at the time this crime is stated 
to have been commited can be produced, 
and can swear to a distinct a/lidi, due 
weight must be given to the evidence al- 

“ My lord,” said my counsel resignedly, 
“there are no witnesses for the defence ;” 
and he at once sat down. 

There followed a painful and terrible 
silence. A telegram was at this moment 
handed up to the Judge. 

“If this comes from the person it pur- 
ports to do,” said his lordship, leaning for- 
ward and handing the paper to the barrister, 
“you may yet have a defence, and a strong 
one too. At what time does the train from 
the North arrive?” 

“ At 1.30 P. M., my lord.” 

“Very well; then I should recommend 
- to go to the station and wait its arrival. 

n the mean time the Court will adjourn til] 
haif-past two.” 

The Court rose, and my counsel, waving 
his hand hopefully to me, hurried away. 

The next hour was passed by me in ex- 
treme suspense ten times more distressing 
and painful than all my sufferings since my 
arrest. The contents of the telegram were 
evidently of moment; but what they were 
I did not know. Who had sent it? Was 
it the stranger whose whereabouts we had 
so anxiously endeavored, but in vain, to 
discover? Even if it were he, would his 
evidence avail me now ? 


Thus the tardy moments dragged along. 


The time for reopening «the Court ap- 
anew The clock struck the half-hour ; 

urried footsteps were heard in the corridor ; 
the door opened, and my counsel appeared, 
his face flushed and beaming with,conhdenen 
leading by the arm my long-sought traveliag- 
companion “ H, H.” 

“Good Heaven,” said he, removing his 
wig and wiping his forehead, “this is the 
most extraordinary thing that has ever hap- 

ened! My good vagabond brother Harry 
as turned up in the very nick of time. 
The last time he was heard of he was shoot- 
ing crocodiles up the Nile, and here he 
is in the last act of a tragedy at the Old 
Bailey.” 

It had become noised about that important 
evidence for the defence would be produced, 
and that the witness was none other than 
the brother of the young barrister who was 
defending the prisoner. 

The facts were indeed sufficiently strange 
and romantic, but were made a hundred- 
fold more so by the exaggerated rumors 
afloat. 

When I again took my place in the dock, 
the court was crammed with eager specta- 
tors. But the crowd bore a very different 
espect. Many a sympathizing expression 
reached my ear, and many a kind glance 
was bent on me, till, as the examination pro- 
ceeded, and each word went to prove my 
innocence beyond a doubt, the excitement 
grew so intense that open demonstrations 
of approval and delight could with difficulty 
be restrained. 

The evidence conclusively establishing an 
alibicame toanend. There was a pause,— 
a dead silence. At length there was a 
whispered communication between the two 
brothers. 

“ My lord,” said my counsel, “ the witness 
thinks that he may be able to throw even 
more light on this mysterious affair, and 
prove that possibly no robbery was commit- 
ted, which will remove at once the only 
object there could be prompting to the com- 
mission of the graver offence, and may in- 
duce belief in the truth of the suggestion 
which I have urged all along, that the in- 
juries of the deceased were self-inflicted. 
Is the box which the old man always carried 
with him in court?” 

“ Let the box be handed to the witness,” 
directed the Judge. 

“ Now,” said the witness, placing the case 
before him, “a slight explanation is neces- 
sary, or my knowledge may seem super- 
natural. The facts are these. Time out of 
mind I have met the deceased during my 
fishing-excursions in Wales. The old man 
was a first-rate hand at tying a fly, and un- 
derstood the Welsh streams better than any 
one I ever knew. At the end of last season, 
for one thing amd another, I owed him quite 
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A VISION. 


BY GEORGE R. SPRAGUE. 


UT yester e’en, fair sister mine, 
I had a wondrous dream: 
Methought the heavens opened wide, 
And down in a golden dream 


An angel floated to the earth, 
And o’er my pillow hung, 

While near and far the golden beam 
A mellow radiance flung. 


And then, in a voice than a lute more sweet, 
The angel spake to me: 

“O mortal! wouldst thou look upon 
A life lived perfectly ?” 


I murmured “ Yes,” and the angel bore 
Me to a beauteous glade, 

Where, midst a wealth of gorgeous flowers, 
Gay children laughed and played. 


The angel bowed his head, and said, 
“* Dost thou yon maiden see, — 

The one who gravely sitteth there, 
Apart from this wild g‘ee ?”” 


I looked, and on a mossy bank 
Sat a maid wich a heavenly face. 
The angel smiled, and whispered low, 
“ For thee her life I ’ll trace,” 


And then we left that winsome glade, 
And to the city sped: 

We sought the spots to which wan want, 
Black sin, and misery fled. 


And there, amidst those noisome scenes, — 
No more a timid maid, 

But grown to womanhood, — I found 
The dreamer of the glade. 


Upon a noble mission bent, 
She strove to comfart those 

Who ’d plucked the sharp-barbed thorn of life, 
But failed to grasp the rose. 


She in the hearts of hardened men 
Woke conscience long since dead, 
And, when they faltered, told of Him 

Who on the cross had bled, 
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I paused. Again the angel said, 
** Come thou, and further learn 

What actions, though they lack man’s praise, 
Acceptance of God earn.” 


Methought he scarce had ceased to speak 
Before I wondering stood 

Beside a matron laying all 
On the shrine of motherhood. 


Her smallest act seemed redolent 
Of nature’s purest tie, — 

The love that burns in a mother’s heart, 
A flame that ne’er can die. 


I gazed upon her gentle face, 
And saw the features there 

Of her who helped the poor their load 
Of woe and want to bear. 


A footstep sounded on the stair. 
Her eyes filled with fond pride: 

They seemed to say, “‘ Her heart ’s as true 
As when she was a bride.’”’ 


I hung my head in shame, for I 
Had deemed the noblest life 

Was that which wore the victor’s crown 
Midst scenes of war and strife. 


I raised my head to !ook again ; 
But the happy scene had fled. 
Methought I stood in a darkened room 
By the side of the silent dead. 


°T was an aged woman with haggard face; 
But she wore that peaceful look 

I had seen in the glade, in the haunts of woe, 
And in that fair home nook. 


“ Mortal, thou hast a hidden page 
Of life’s great record read: 

Profit by what is taught therein,” 
The angel sadly said. 


And then, to the sound of heavenly harps, 
On the crest of the golden beam 

He vanished midst the burnished clouds, 
And I awoke from my dream, 
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VIEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


A Series of Brief Lectures for the Home and Fireside, written expressly for Ballou’s 
Monthly Magazine. 


, BY JASPER T. JENNINGS, 


AUTHOR OF “ TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE,” *‘ NATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART,” “ACROSS THE WILD WESTERN WILDERNESS,” 


“STORIES ABOUT THE EARLV 


Slow from the sky the light of day declines: 

Clearer within the dawn of glory shines, 

Revealing, in the hour of nature’s " 

A world of wonders in the poet’s b > j 
— Montgomery. 


ROBABLY there is no moré interest- 

ing department of meteorological sci- 
ence than that relating to those strange and 
mysterious bodies termed aerolites \and / me- 
teors. They er appear to blage forth, 
like a rocket, or fire-ball, quickly traversing 
across a considerable portion of thé sky, 
illuminating for a moment the regidn over 


which tiney pass, and then they an@ gone. 
No one kaows how or when these fiéry ob- 
jects originated, or from whence they come. 
A thousand different theories and po 

stient- 


the economy of the universe, is’ yet shr 
ed in the mystery of the unksewn. 
suppose they are masses of matter from 
depths of the earth’s interior; that ha¥ye 
been thrown out by the powerful action @f 
volcanoes. Others think they are th 
smaller fragments of some large plane 
which, countless ages ago, burst asunder b 
some trightful collision; and that they have 
been coursing round the sun ever since; 
until crossing the orbit or path of the earth 
at a time when it was passing near, they 
came within the limits of its attraction, and 
were drawn from their coufse to it; and the 
friction of the earth’s atmosphere, as the 

entered it at a rapid rate, heated them until 
they became glowing incadescent masses. 
Some believe they are thrown from volca- 
noes on the moon; and having reached a 
point beyond the lienits of its attraction, 
some of them come within the attractive in- 
fluence of the earth, and are drawn to it, as 
in the theory given above. Another theory 
is, that innumerable millions of them are 
constantly traversing the boundless regions 
of space, and that the principal part of 
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earth’s attraction are burned up and dissi- 
pated by the heat generated by passing 
through the atmosphere; but that nothing 
is really lost or annihilated; and they de- 
scend to the earth in the form of a fine dust 
or infinitesimal powder; and it has been 
thought that half a tun of this “star dust” 
falls upon the earth’s surface every day. If 
this theory be correct, the earth must be 
gradually growing larger and larger from 
year to year, and though a few centuries 
might not make any perceivable difference, 
a hundred millions of years might brin 

about a considerable change. Some think 
comets are formed of a number of large 
meteors, which have been drawn together 
by attraction ; and that some time, in some 
distant future, they may become planets, 
adapted to the wants of intelligent beings, 
and the various forms of both animate and 
inanimate life. They argue that the earth 
has passed through these same preparatory 
Stages; that it was.a mass of meteors, 
then a comet, and then a primary world. 
Another hypothesis to account for meteoric 
origin, is that they have some time raised 
from the earth’s surface, in the form of 
gases, or exhalation; that by mutual attrac- 
tion the minute particles collected in va- 
pory clouds or masses, and solidifying in 
the + regions of the atmosphere, de- 
scended to the earth in their deveioped 
orm, by gravity alone. Others conjecture 
at they are diminutive satellites, which 
ve revolved round the world for ages, as 
world revolves round the sun. 


app¢ar to present objections which 
we canmot well get over by any known 
mode of ¥easoning, and we cannot make 
the theory plain until we can. If they pro- 
ceed from either terrestrial volcanoes or 
gaseous exhalations, they would, unless gov- 
erned by some different law then any with 


those which come within the sphere of the 


which we are acquainted, descend like apy 


| 
a ists and philosophers, but the/ wonderful 
3 process by which their form and shape\was 
% moulded, and their use and destination in 
a 
7 
, uch are a few of the many different the- 
origs and speculations advanced by learned 
astr@nomers and We do not 
% wish fo say that they are all without founda- 
a tion, because we do not know: but some 
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other falling body. Instead of this, they 
move with a far greater velocity than any 
such force could impart to them ; and instead 
of descending in a vertical direction, toward 
the centre of the earth, as all other fallin 
bodies do, they often move in almost a hori- 
zontal direction. No known currents of 
the atmosphere could change the course of 
a heavy falling body to this extent, and we 
wait fur more and stronger evidence in sup- 
rt of these theories. If they were satel- 
ites revolving round the earth, their rate of 
motion could not be less than five miles per 
second or more than seven. If their ve- 
locity was less than five miles per second, 
they would fall to the earth; and if it was 
eater than seven, they would recede from 
it; flying away into the unlimited regions of 
space, never to return. Now the velocity 
of meteors and aerolites is often much great- 
er than either of these figures; and it they 
are satellites the principles of centrifugal 
force and attraction must govern them in a 
manner not easily understood. 

The theory that they have been ejected 
from volcanoes on the moon also has many 
serious objections, which we have not space 
at present to describe; besides most astron- 
omers are agreed that the moon has long 
been a dead and barren planet; and her 
former volcanoes have long since ceased 
their action. The conjecture that they are 
the fragments of some disruptured — 
is probably more groundless than either of 
the others. Man’s works may and often 
do collide and smash; but God’s works are 
not made thus. They are perfect; and 
they do not get behind time and come in 
collision like two railway trains. They are 
governed by fixed and eternal laws; and be 
assured the mighty worlds of the universe 
are not running at random. Such a colli- 
sion of worlds would probably break the 
nicely adjusted balance of others, and the 
solar system would go down in wreck and 
ruin, 

One of the most noted meteors of mod- 
ern times was the Weston meteor; so 
called on account of the town of that name 
in the southwestern part of Connecticut, 
over which it passed December 14, 1807. 
It appeared nearly half as large as the full 
moon, and was exceedingly brilliant. For 
a brief moment, as it swept majestically 
across the cloudless sky, it presented a sub- 
lime spectacle. Suddenly it burst to frag- 
ments; and three heavy reports, like the 
discharge of artillery, shook the ground. 
A great number of lesser explosions imme- 
diately ensued, and the heavy rumbling 
sound rolled away like distant thunder. At 
the same time a whistling sound was heard 
near the town above alluded to, succeeded 
by a dull thud, like the falling of a heavy 
body. It was soon ascertained that a me- 


teoric stone had fallen upon a rock near by, 
the broken fragments of which were sti!l 
warm. Another portion came to the earth 
about five miles away; tearing up the turf, 
and burying itself in the ground to the 
depth of two feet. Many fragments were 
scattered over the vicinity, the entire weight 
of which was estimated to be several hun- 
dred pounds, It first became visible about 
thirty miles west of Albany, at an elevation 
of about eighty miles ; end ousipion to the 
southeast, passing over more than a hun- 
dred miles in about seven seconds, explod- 
ed but a short distance from Long Island 
Sound, at an elevation of only eight miles 
above the earth’s surface. It was mainly 
composed of silex and oxyd of iron, with a 
little sprinkling of magnesia, nickel, and 
su:iphur. One of the larger fragments, 
weighing about thirty-six pounds, may now 
be seep in the cabinet of Yale College. 

Early in the morning of the 14th of 
July, 1847, two tremendous explosions were 
heard in the heavens over Brannan, in Bo- 
hemia; and on the same instant two vivid 
streams of fire were seen to descend to the 
earth like immense flashes of lightning. 
Upon examining the spot where they struc 
afresh hole was discovered in the ground, 
and buried at the bottom was a mass of 
iron weighing forty-two pounds, which for 
six hours afterward remained so hot that it 
could not be held in the hand. It was 
placed in the cabinet at Vienna. The other 
portion fell upon the roof of a as 
some distance away, and broke throu 
several large pieces of timber, filling the 
minds of the people near by with terror and 
dismay. 

Herschel tells us that four instances are 
recorded - ans being killed by the fall 
of these ies. In the year 465 B.C.,a 
meteoric stone fell at,A:gos, Patmos, as 
large as two millstones ; and another fell in 
the river at Narni, ia the year 621, which 
was of such size that it projected like a 
huge rock four feet above the surface of the 
water. These, however, are small in com- 

rison with the immense masses that have 

en found in more recent times. In 1788, 
a vast body of meteoric iron eo near- 
ly thirteen tons was discovered half buried 
in the earth on the great plain near Buenos 
Ayres, in South America. How long it had ° 
lain there was unknown. A _ stupendous 
aerolite weighing twenty-five tons was found 
on the west coast of Greenland, by a Swed- 
ish expedition to the Polar regions, and a 
fragment taken to the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm. The Museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris, contains among other sci- 
entific curiosities an iron meteor weighing 
twelve hundred pounds. It was found at La 
Caille, in 1828. The British Museum has 
an aerolite weighing over four tons, found a 
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few years since near Melbourne, Australia. 
It is said to be the largest meteoric mass 

ssessed by any scientific institution. 

ere, also, may be seen a fragment of the 
famous Otumpa aerolite, weighing fourteen 
hundred pounds, found in South America, 
in 1784. The entire mass from which it 
was taken was estimated to weigh over six- 
teen tons. 

A wonderful meteor, estimated by some to 
be half a mile in diameter, passed over the 
whole of Europe, from Shetland to Rome, 
on the 18th of August, 1783. Its alti- 
tude was thought to be about fifty miles 
above the abe surface, and its velocity 
thirty miles a second. Its light far ex- 
ceeded that of the full moon; and 2s it was 
very brilliant observers might easily have 
been deceived in regard to the magnitude of 
the actual body. Notwithstanding its great 
size, its form was observed to change as it 
passed rapidly along, and dividing quietly 
into several separate bodies, each flew on 
in parallel courses, followed by long traiis 
of silvery light. 

f£rolites are generally of a pyramidal 
form, and coated with a melted shining sub- 
stance of a dark color, somewhat resem- 
bling the glazing of half-melted brick. 
They are different from any known natural 
composition of the earth, and usually con- 
tain considerable iron and nickel. Shoot- 
ing stars appear entirely different froin the 
class of meteors we have been describing, 
being much less brilliant, and never heard 
to explode. But this may all be on account 
of their great distance. They can occasion- 
ally be seen during almost any clear night, 
but are commonly more abundant in Au- 

ust and November. The most remarka- 
Ble meteoric display on record was the cel- 
ebrated shower of stars of the 13th of 
November, 1833. ,Some of your older read- 
ers may well remember it. All the stars in 
the blue concave of heaven seemed falling. 
Millions of fire-balls and streaks of light 
darted downward, almost as thick as snow- 
flakes in a snow-storm. Thousands arose 
from their beds to witness the most mag- 
nificent display of Nature’s fire-works ever 
beheid by man. They commenced about 
two o’clock in the morning, and continued 
until the superior light of the rising sun 
rendered them invisible. Many naturally 
timid and nervous persons who had never 
heard of such a thing before believed the 
judgment day was at hand, and God was 
raining fire from heaven to burn up the 
world, Intelligent people looked upon the 
wondrous phenomenon with awe and amaze- 
ment, while the fmghtened in some in- 
stances huddled together, trembling with 
fear, expecting every moment to see’ the 
heavens part and roll away, and to hear the 
sound of the Archangel’s trump calling the 


dead to judgment. But the morning came 
as usual, and when the evening came again 
the phenomenon had passed away. Scores 
of different theories were advanced by dif- 
ferent scientists to account for it, most 
of which were but mere speculations, 
devoid of actual proof. Some supposed 
they were electric sparks; and the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere dissipated them be- 
fore they reached tie ground. Others 
thought the earth was passing through the 
tail of a comet; and friction of the atmos- 
phere aided in producing the phenomenon; 
while another theory was that there was a 
vast concourse of meteors passing around 
the sun in a regular orbit, which crossed 
the track of the earth at a certain point, and 
when they happen to cross near together, 
which occurs once in about thirty-three 
years, a shower of stars is the result. Sim- 
ilar showers have occurred in 1799, 1823, 
and 1866. 

The larger meteors are sometimes seen 
in the daytime. A few years since, 1 sawa 
very brilliant one, when the sun was shin- 
ing brightly. It was a beautiful morning in 
August, and not a cloud was visible. The 
sun was about a quarter of an hour above 
the horizon, and not a breath of air was 
stirring. All at once I became sensible 
that a new blaze of light, which appeared to 
be in motion, was shining. Turning my 
gaze to the north, I beheld a dazzling mete- 
or resembling a bright ball of flame, in ap- 
pearance nearly one-third as large as the 
sun, moving rapidly in a southeast direc- 
tion. It glowed like a furnace; and show- 
ers of sparks flew from it in profusion, 
while a long trail of vapory light marked its 
pathway. It was about twenty-five degrees 
above the northern horizon when I first saw 
it, and when it had reached a point nearly 
in the direction of the sun from my place of 
observation, it burst to fragments. I heard 
no sound of an explosion, though the 
smoke was plainly visible for a quarter of 
an hour. 

About the middle of the forenoon of the 
15th of November, 1859, a very vivid fire- 
ball suddenly made its appearance over 
southern New Jersey; though at the time 
the sun was sending forth its brilliant rays 
from an unclouded sky. It seemed to fall 
almost directly downward; and the flash 
was witnessed by hundreds of peopie, from 
Massachusetts to Virginia. A terrific ex- 
plosion ensued, as though a thousand can- 
non had been discharged in concert. The 
solid earth seemed to tremble; and as the 
waves of the mighty sound roWed away in 
the distance, nervous and superstitious mor- 
tals who happened to live near the spot 
where the explosion took place, thanked 
God that the world still survived. Peoy's 
ata distance who heard the rumbling |, 
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‘at another, taming wild ponies; at another, 


ready in time. Our island, it is true, could 
boast of a professional tailor who had 
“served his time” in Lerwick, and under- 
stood his trade remarkably well. But Char- 
lie was more than a tailor} and, in fact, it 
was a very small portion of his time that he 
devoted to tailoring. He was by turns a 
boatman, a pilot, a fisherman in a desultory 
and erratic sort of way, a fish-curer, a plough- 
man, a carpenter, a barber, a bird-stuffer. 
At one time he would be shooting rabbits 
or hunting them with a collie by moonlight ; 


breaking oxen to the yoke ; at another, away 
with “the Mester ” seal-hunting ; at another, 
accompanying some traveler from the South 
on his rounds with a pack of merchandise 
or patterns. A veritable Jack-of-all-trades 
was Charlie; but an honest, faithful, trust- 
worthy soul, and a great ally of ours. I 
don’t know how we should have got on with- 
out Charlie. He was fuli of shifts and in- 
genuity, a man of infinite resources, and 
withal obliging and cheerful. He had, how- 
ever, a notion that he was not robust, and 
that continuous application at his trade was 
injurious to his health, an exceedingly pre- 
nee idea, and falsified by the fact that 

e still survives, a hale old fellow well past 
fourscore years ; but it was a convenient ex- 
cuse for off-putting. We therefore found it 
no easy matter to get a job out of his hands. 
A month or more before Yule, the materials 
would be conveyed to him, with many in- 
junctions to set to work at once, and in 
earnest, a thing he never did. Every two 
or three days a visit would be paid, to see 
how he was getting on; but progress was 
provokingly slow. He never thought of 
serious work until a week before Yule, and 
then he did work night and day; and I am 
bound to say that we always did get the out- 
fit on Yule e’en! 

Another invariable and important prepa- 
ration for Yule was the making of the foot- 
ball, Yule being always the inauguration 
day of the season. The bladder of the 
“ mert,” or pig, had been previously secured, 
carefully salted, very likely in an old brown 
teapot, and set away in the most remote 
corner of acupboard. We shaped and sewed 
the leather covering ourselves; but to get 
the “ quarters ” cut of the proper shape to se- 
cure a perfect sphere, which we considered 
a matter of the utmost importance, was an 
affair of great anxiety and study. We had 
certain rough rules for shaping the pattern, 
but were not always successful in giving it 
just the proper curve. The leather was not 
obtained from the shops, for two reasons: 
it cost us more than we could conveniently 
afford out of our siender pocket-money ; 
and we found, or thought we found, that 
“ Scotch ” shoe-leather, the only description 


and too heavy; so the leather we used was 
native tanned, and, indeed, our boots and 
shoes were for the most part made of the 
same material. Some pony having met with 
a tragic end, tumbled over some precipice, 
or been murdered by a raven picking out its 
eyes, or smothered in a peat-bog, the skin 
was handed to a vénerable fisherman, Mag- 
nus (or rather Maans) Manson by name, 
who was particularly skillful in a small way 
asatanner. The bark he used was the root 
of a small yellow wild-flower which grows 
plentifully on light sandy soils in Shetland. 
The thinnest parts of the tanned hide were 
always secured for our foot-ball. 

A few days before the eventful day, we 
were on the gui vive of expectancy for the 
invitation from our uncle, which we always 
looked for, but were never sure of till it 
arrived ; and kept a very constant watch for 
the messenger. At last we would spy the 
little lassie coming across the fields. The 
note which she brought was delivered to 
our father, and commonly ran thus: “ My 
DEAR ,» We hope you wil! all spend 
Yule with us, as usual; and please say to 
the boys I shall be very glad if they will 
come on Yule e’en and stay till after New’r’s- 
day.’ While the note is being read, we are 
trying to look utterly unconcerned and un- 
suspicious, as though we had no idea that 
we had the least interest in its contents. 
Our father reads the note solemnly, and 
then turns to us and says gravely, “ Boys, 
this is a note from your uncle. ‘He asks us 
all for Yule day, and he invites you to come 
on Yule e’en to stay till over New’r’sday. 
I suppose I may - that you will be very 
happy to go?’ e make no verbal re- 
sponse, only a delighted smile, which he 
shrewdly interprets to mean he will be 
Strictly correct in saying that, and very 
much the opposite if he does not say it. 
The messenger takes back the reply ; and 
we bound across fields and dikes and 
ditches to see how Charlie is getting on. 

Yule e’en arrived at last. Our brand- 
new suit, new boots also, and clean shirts 
and collars and socks, are carefully packed 
in our carpet-bag by the sympathetic moth. 
er’s hand; and we transfer it and ourselves 
to our uncle’s hospitable house, feeling very 
happy. Speculation is busyin regard to the 
prospects of the weather for the morrow, as, 
of course, very much of the pleasure of the 
day depends on the weather. The barome- 
ter is consulted; weather-wise foik are asked 
their opinion; and we fervently hope it will 
be fine. Presently, a substantial supper 1s 
discussed; and in a state of delicious ex- 
citement, suspense, and anticipation, we 
2 ourselves under the blankets, and try to 
sleep. 

Long before the late day-dawn of those 


procurable in the shops, was very spongy 


high latitudes, we are up and about, and ir 
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ecstasies of delight if, as I shall suppose, 
the morning is fine. The day’s feasting be- 
gins about nine o’clock with a breakfast of 
the most substantial and tempting descrip- 
tion. No porridge on Yule morning! The 
dining-room table is groaning with good 
things, a huge round of cold corned beef, 
savory sausages, fried fish, eggs, rolls steam- 
ing from the oven, flour scones kneaded 
with milk and butter, a species of oatcake 
called “fat brunnies,” so rich and free that 
they will scarcely hold together, jam and 
marmalade, and tea with plenty of sugar and 
cream. Our excellent and healthy appetites 
having got an additional sharpness by the 
keen air and exercise of the morning, we do 
ample justice to the good things before us. 
But before we rise from the table, we have 
yet to partake of the crowning glory of a 

ule breakfast, and without which we should 
not look upon it as a Yule breakfast at all. 
From the sideboard are now brought and 
set before our host a large old china punch- 
bowl, kept expressly for the purpose ; a sal- 
ver, with very ancient, curiously shaped 
large glasses, also kept sacred to the oc- 
casion, and a cake-basket heaped with rich 
crisp short-bread. The bow] contains whip- 
col, the venerable and famous Yule breakfast 
beverage. I do not know the origin or ety- 
mology of the name whipcol. I do not think 
it is to be found in any of the dictionaries. 
I do not know if it was a Yule drink of our 
Viking ancestors in the days of paganism. 
I do not know if there was any truith in the 
tradition that it was the favorite drink of the 
dwellers in Valhalla, gods and heroes, when 
they kept their high Yule festival. But 
this 1 know: there never was in the old 
house a Yule breakfast without it. It had 
come down to us from time immemorial, 
and was indissolubly associated with Yule 
morning. That is all I can say about it, 
except that I am able to give the constituents 
of this luscious beverage, which is not to be 
confounded with egg-flip. The yelks of a 
dozen fresh eggs are whisked for about half 
an hour with about one pound of sifted loaf- 
sugar ; nearly half a pint of old rum is added, 
and then about half a quart of rich sweet 
cream. A bumper of this, tossed off to 
many happy returns of Yule day, together 
with a large square of short-bread, always 
rounded up our Yule breakfast. 

Almost immediately thereafter, football 
commenced. Most of our masculine neigh- 
bors, boys and lads, and men up to well-nigh 
fifty years of age, were wont to be invited ; 
os | when all were assembled on the spacious 
lawn, my uncle appeared, made a little con- 
gratulatory speech, and distriouted drams to 
the seniors, and cake toallcomers. Healths 
were drunk, acd hearty Yule greetings ex- 
changed ; and two, perhaps three, sets of 
players were arranged ; goals were set, and 


the play began. Our uncle and father looked 
on and watched with interest the progress 
of the game. When goals were changed, 
there was sure to be another round of drams, 
to keep up the spirit and energies of the 
players, and because, as my uncle would 
say to his well-pleased audience, “ every day 
was not Yule day;” and so the game went 
on fast and furious till close upon the din- 
ner hour, three o’clock, when light failed. 
The Yule dinner was as ponderouly sub- 
stantial an affair as the breakfast. My uncle 
always had a choice bullock well fatted and 
slaughtered for the Yule festivities, as also — 
the best wether that his flock could produce ; 
so there was no lack of fresh meat at this sea- 
son; and somehow he never seemed pleased 
at those times unless he saw not only ample 
but lavish abundance on his table. Dinner 
usually consisted of soup, fish, roasted beef, 
boiled mutton, plum-pudding, appie-pie, tarts, 
jellies, and creams; followed by a dessert 
of fruit, oranges, apples, figs, plums, raisins 
and almonds, which, the dessert I mean, 
we youngsters relished most of all, as we 
never saw or tasted those delicacies except 
at Yule-time. The brief interval between din- 
ner and tea was all the rest we had during 
the day; and by this time it may be sup- 
posed we were well stuffed and used up. 
But the proceedings of the day were not 
yet over. A number of my uncle’s tenants 
in our neighborhood, and their wives and 
sons and daughters, having been invited to 
a dance in the evening, they began to drop 
in about six o’ciock. When all were as- 
sembled, a goodly company of honest fisher- 
men, buxom matrons, stalwart lads, and 
blithe rosy-cheeked lassies, all dresed in their 
Sunday best,tea and cake were handed round. 
Fredamen Stickle, a very prince of fiddlers, 
summoned from over the hill for the oc- 
casion, was elevated on a chair on the top 
of the dresser in the ample kitchen, m 
uncle’s splendid Straduarius fiddle in head, 
and dancing began. Fredamen, or Fradie 
as he was familiarly called, was a born 
musician, and handled the bow with admira- 
ble ease, grace, and spirit. His grandfather 
or great-grandfather was a shipwrecked Ger- 
man sailor, who had married and settled in 
the island. Probably Fradie’s German an- 
cestry had something to do with his re- 
markable musical tastes and talents. I 
have a vivid memory of Fredie sitting on 
his elevated perch, his head thrown back, 
his bright light-blue eyes sparkling, and his 
handsome, mobile, and expressive coun- 
tenance beaming with smiles of delighted 
excitement, while his right hand swept the 
strings with well-rosined bow, and his right 
foot beat loudly the splendid time like a 
drumstick. The man’s spare but lithe and 
sinewy body seemed to be transformed into 
a musical machine; and the music was the 
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most inspiring of its kind I have ever listened 
to. It was irresistible. It compelled the 
dullest and the weariest to take the floor 
nolens volens. Quadrilles, waltzes, polkas, 
and the like were unknown and unheard-of 
dances in those remote regions. But reels 
and strathspeys, country-dances and jigs, 
followed each other in quick succession until 
eleven o’clock. Then a substantial supper 
was served, concluding with some rounds 
of potent punch. But there never was any- 
thing approaching to what may be termed 
excess. “Health and good-night” was 
drunk, the invited guests dispersed, and we 
tumbied into bed ; and so Yule day ended. 

For a week the feasting continued, the 
football by day and dancing at night, with 
sometimes a rubber at whist; for, young as 
we were, we had learned the noble game, 
and were keen and by no means bad players. 
The Yule festival came to a conclusion on 
New Year’s day, “old style,” January 13, 
which was celebrated by a slightly modified 
repetition of what I have endeavored to 
describe as the Yule-day festivities. 

Ah me! in writing these reminiscences I 
have seemed to live over again the happy 
joyous days of the old time; and as I lay 
down my pen, I cannot but think of the 
changes that have since taken place. How 
many of those dear ones that made Yule 
bright and gladsome have passed away, 
uncle, aunt, father, mother, and others of the 
family circle, all gane; and those who still 
survive, the youngsters of those days, scat- 


tered far apart. Moreover, life in all its 
aspects, conditions, and circumstances has 
materally changed. Now there are roads 
and wheeled vehicles a!l over the islands. 
A powerful and commodious steamer plies 
between Lerwick and the North Isles once, 
and sometimes twice, a week throughout 
the year; and several are engaged in the 
regular trade and carrying the mails twice 
and for part of the year thrice a week be- 
tween Lerwick and Keith. And yet more, 
the. telegraph wires have brought the in- 
habitants of the most northerly of the Shet- 
lands into immediate communication with 
the rest of the world. The “new style ” is 
superseding the old, and Christmas taking 
the place of Yule, which latter I sadly fear 
will soon be known only as a tradition. 

But after all, will the generation that is 
now in its sprightly youth be happier for all 
these changes than we were? I don’t 
know. We had manifold compensations. 
Chief of these, we were all in all to one 
another. We knew from experience all 
that is implied of sweetness and tenderness 
and sacredness in that choicest of character- 
istic English words, home. Ours was in- 
deed a happy home; and es back over 
the many long years that have elapsed since 
we all lived together in peace and happiness, 
I can truly say, that next to the holy lessons 
we learned from the lips of a saintly mother, 
my brightest memories are associated with 
“Yule” in the “Old Rock,” as we fondly 
term those isles of our nativity. 


A WITHERED ROSE, 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


The books, the picture, and the ring. 
You only had this withered rose: 

You said it was “a worthless thing.” 


“ As worthless as a woman’s heart,” 
You sneered, and flung it at my feet. 
I stooped, and picked the token up, 
And cried, “‘ Poor rose! you once were sweet, 


“I mind the time I wore you, too, 
Among the laces on my breast, 
Until, when whispering good-night, 
{ pinned you on my true-love’s test.” 


Epima, Missouri, 1882. 


“ My true-love!” I could say no mores 
My trait’rous eyes would overflow. 

I turned aside, you caught me close, 
And then— Ah! well, you did not a 


And so I thiuk you understand 
Nowhere else in this world can be 

A flower so dear as this dead rose, 
Because it gave you back to me. 


And always now about its leaves 
A fragrant odor seems to cling, 
Sweeter than any rose exhales, 
That even June herself can bring. 
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THE SCHOOLMA’AM OF MINERAL HILL. 
BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


‘6 CSHE ’S a neat one, up an’ coming as 

u please, an’ yit she a’n’t stuck up,” 
said fake Peters, looking after the new 
school-ma’am that had come to Mineral Hill 
to teach the infantile idea of the place “how 
to shoot.” 

“A Yankee, you can just bet on that,” as- 
serted Jake’s “ pard,” for they were a pair 
of stalwart, blue-shirted miners who thus 
criticised the passer-by. “Here comes Bill 
Maxley, an’ it he a’n’t lookin’ arter her out 
o’ the corner of his eyes. Well, that’s the 
fust time I ever knowed Bill to take any 
stock in a female critter. He got histed by 
one once, and that let him out on the whole 
lot.” 

“Hollo, Bill, what ’s up now?” queried 
Jo Walker. “I see you a castin’ sheep's- 
eyes at the schoo!-ma’am. My pard an’ I 
here have jist made up our minds that she 
*s a stunner, but we did n’t allow that you ’d 

ive her a look. Did ye git busted playin’ 
Ge last night, or air ye comin’ down with 
fever an’ ager, or what ails ye?” 

Bill Maxley looked not over pleased w:th 
Jo’s good-natured chaffing, and showed signs 
of embarrassment at having been detected 
in his covert glances at the schoolma’am. 

“I don't know as anything ’s 
the matter,” he replied. “I did lose all I 
had last night, though, but it a’n’t the first 
time I ’ve been dead broke.” ; 

“Well, you ’d orter have sense enough to 
let it be the last,” said Jake Peters. “ Wh 
don’t you let gamblin’ alone? There’s 
some folks we don’t expect nothin’ else of, 
they ’d be no account any where, but you, 
as any one kin see, has been a gentleman: 

ou ’d orter keep out o’ such scaly cump’ny. 

o offense, pard, but I hate to see you go- 
in’ to the bad.” 

Bill colored, and shifted his position un- 
easily, but he knew too well what great, hon- 
est hearts beat beneath the rough exterior 
of these two miners to exhibit any anger at 
criticism occasioned by true friendship. It 
may be that his conscience gave him a few 
twinges that asserted the truth of Jake’s re- 
marks, for it was true that he had seen bet- 
ter days, and would once have deemed it im- 
possible that he could contract habits which 
were now an everyday matter to him. 

What would his lady mother say if she 
knew of the hours that he spent in the gay 


saloons, where crowds of excited men stood 


around the gaming-table, and iquors flowed 
freely from the varied-hued bottles behind 


the handsome bar? What would his gentle 
sister Annie think if she was aware that the 
brother who was once her embodiment of 
noble manhood had fallen so low? Maud 
Hazeltine would probably curl her proud lip, 
and look around with renewed satisfaction at 
the luxuries about her, — for which she had 
broken her troth to him. Curse her! she 
was to blame for his ruin. But for her his 
mother and sister would not be mourning 
his loss, ignorant of his whereabouts for 
three years past. But for her he would not 
be what he was now. Bah! what a set of 
hypocrites these women were! Enticin 
men on to make fools of themselves with al- 
luring smiles and languishing looks, — 
at love-making with such consummate skill, 
and then, after all their caresses and protes- 
tations of undying affection, casting off their 
lovers for more desirable partis, for bigger 
diamonds, richer dresses, grander equip- 
ages, more magnificent establishments ! 

A devil-may-care expression spread itself 
over Maxley’s fine face, as he sauntered 
along, thinking of the time in the past when 
Maud Hazeltine had looked up at him with 
her beautiful blue eyes all aglow with love- 
light (as he had insanely imagined), when 
her soft arms had clung about his neck loth 
to part with. him for even a few hours, and 
her sweet, false voice had prattled of love 
in the most entrancing manner. 

He was the luckiest fellow in the universe, 
and the sweetest of women was to be his 
wife ere six months had passed. That was 
before Theophilus Campernon came to Ray- 
ville, and set the feminine world agog with 
his horses and carriages, his servants in liv- 
ery, and various appurtenances of unbound- 
ed wealth. Theophilus Camperron was 
sixty years old, and troubled with gout, ow- 
ing to the fast living of thirty years or more, 
but his bank account was unlimited, and he 
was in search of a young wife. A spirited 
rivalry for the honor of presiding over the 
lion’s superb establishment sprang up 
among the fair ones of Rayville. 

For a time Maxley observed no change in 
Maud; but soon it became a matter of much 
envious comment that Mr. Campernon had 
eyes and ears for no one but the beautiful 
Miss Hazeltine. Sundry bets of gloves and 
chocolates were laid by the young ladies of 
the neighborhood, in regard to the stability 
of Maud’s affections. Some, who were dis- 
posed to take every one at his best, could 
not believe that she would break her en 
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gagement, and throw over the best-looking 
young fellow in Rayville for the sake ofa 
gray-headed old man with a little more mon- 
ey. Others, not inclined to take so tavora- 
ble a view of human nature, declared it 
their belief that Maud Hazeltine would not 
Jet slip the chance to become the greatest 
lady thereabouts, and they were right, — 
she did not. 

Will Maxley’s nature could not long 
brook the transfer of Maud’s favor from 
him to Theophilus Campernon, and stormy 
. words ensued, when Maud signified her in- 
tention to marry the richer suitor, regard- 
less of vows that seemed to Will so sacred. 
Cut to the heart by his loved one’s perfidy, 
Will bade his mother and sister a hasty 
good-by, and left home, in a nearly frantic 
state, for parts unknown. He had wander- 
ed from place to place, seeking relief from 
the pangs of disappointed affection that tor- 
mented him, and now here he was at Miner- 
al Hill, in the far West, delving, with men 
from all parts of the world, in the mines. 
The rough life suited his frame of mind, 
perverted from its natural channel by the 
overwhelming force of the wave of trouble 
that had swept over him ; and the bard labor 
was the best panacea for his tortured brain. 

Gradually he acquired, in some measure, 
the uncultivated speech and ways of the ma- 
jority of his co-workers ; and, trom forming 
an idle spectator to the progress of the 

ames, he became a reckless participant, 
orgetting, for the time being, his troubles 
in the excitement of the hour. One vice he 
escaped. He drank sparingly, the finer in- 
stincts of his nature revolting from an in- 
temperate use of stimulants. 

Something in the appearance of Miss 
Brannan, the teacher, had arrested his at- 
tention as he passed her. It was, as Jake 
Peters had said, an unusual thing for him to 
notice a woman, except to avoid her; for the 
treachery of one whom he had believed the 
incarnation of all that was lovely had em- 
bittered his heart toward the whole sex, and 
he now bore the title of “the woman-hater.” 
It was something in Miss Brannan’s figure 

_ and carriage that had caught his eye, and it 
was with bitterness he acknowledged that 
that something was a resemblance to his 
false fiancée. She had Maud’s erect, finely 
proportioned figure, and her step was the 
same firm, somewhat dignified one; but 
there the likeness ended. A very different 
face was Miss Brannan’s from Maud Hazel- 
tine’s. Clear gray eyes, with a capacity for 
passion slumbering in their depths; slightly 
irregular features, firm-set chin, and mout 
presenting the combined characteristics of 
decision and womanly sweetness in the fine- 
curved lips; rich-brown hair waving back 
from an intellectual forehead, and coiled low 
in the back of her shapely neck, — instead of 


Maud’s azure orbs, small features as perfect- 
ly chiseled as those of a stature, and golden 
hair crowning her haughty head in a coro- 
net of braids. 

* Bill” Maxley (as he was now universal- 
ly styled) did not discover all the peculiari- 
ties of Miss Brannan’s physiognomy in the 
one cursory glance that he bestowed upon 
her on the day that he received Jake Peters’s 
kindly admonition, It was the result of 
sundry observations in days following, for 
he found himself almost unconsciously scan- 
ning the school-teacher at every opportunity, 
afterward taking himself to task for a fool 
in noticing a member of the sex he hated. 

‘** False as the rest, probably,” he solilo- 

uized. “The less a man has to do with 
them, the better.” 

Miss Brannan, in her turn, not being 
above the usual predisposition of young la- 
dies for handsome young men, had not fail- 
ed to observe the tall, broad-shouldered, 
dark-eyed and mustached miner, who strode 
along the streets with such a proud air, and 
bore so unmistakably the impress of finer 
breeding than was the portion of most of 
his class. There was something mysterious 
about this dark-browed fellow. She was 
sure he had a history, and it was a sad one, 
for the stamp of melancholy was plainly en- 
—- upon his face. After a while, she 

eard that he was a “ woman-hater,” and 

that inflamed her desire to know something 
of his life; but Claribel Brannan was as 
proud as Bill Maxley in her way, and she 
never by glance or motion revealed to him 
the fact that she was more than ordinarily 
interested in him. At last, Fate, in the 
guise of an unruly horse, brought about an 
interview between the “the woman-hater ” 
and the “ schoolma’am.” 

Maxley was returning, one afternoon, 
from his work on the eight-hour shift, swing- 
ing in his hand the lunch-pail that is the mi- 
ner’s badge, when he saw Miss Brannan 
ahead, standing beside the horse which she 
was wont to ride about the camp, evidently 
endeavoring to arrange something about 
the saddle, while the animal frustrated her 
attempts with his restless motions. An- 
other glance showed him that the saddle 
had slipped badly over to one side, where- 
upon his chivalrous instincts prompted him 
to hasten to her relief. She turned her 
head as she heard his hasty footsteps, and 
stood quietly holding the horse by the bri- 
dle until he came up. 

“O sir,” said she, with a. smile, “1 shall 
be so much obliged if you wiil help me out 
of this predicament. My saddle has turned, 
and Don won’t let me fix it.” 

“ 1 will have it all right in a minute,” said 
Maxley, as he unloosed the cinch, and 
squared the saddle upon the horse’s back. 
“How did this get so misplaced? Have 
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ou been thrown?” looking somewhat anx- 
iously to see if Mrss Brannan bore any 
marks of a fall. 

“No, but I came very nearit. Don shied 
at a big rattlesnake he saw beside the road, 
and I nearly went off. His sudden start 
made the saddle slip,—it was n’t on very 
tight, for I saddled him today, —and I just 
let myself down quietly, and tried to arrange 
it; but Don’s fright made him so nervous 
that he would n’t stand still. He is usually 
very gentle.” 

“You say you saw arattlesnake? Where 
was it?” looking keenly around on either 
side of the path. 

“It ran into that clump of bushes,” indi- 


‘cating a bunch of greasewood that grew 


near by. 

“It must be killed,” said Bill, hastily. 
“There, everything is all right now. Shall 
I help you to mount?” 

“Not just now, if you are going to kill 
that snake. Would it not be better to let it 
go? You know that it is dangerous to at- 
tack one when thus concealed. Consid- 
er how hazardous it is,” said Miss Brannan, 
— Lifting her earnest eyes to Maxley’s 
ace. 

“Oh, there is no danger; you need not be 
alarmed.” Spite of himself, Bill felt pleased 
at her solicitude. But, pooh, what did she 
care whether he, a strange miner, were bit- 
ten or not? It was probably all put on. 
“You had better allow me to place you in 
the saddle. His majesty may get away ‘f | 
delay longer.” 

“N o, I shall not go yet,” and Miss Bran- 
nan’s lips settled together firmly. “If you 
are determined to make the attack, I shall 
watch the battle.” 

“ Very well, as you please.” 

Maxley armed himself with a stout stick, 
and advanced to the clump of bushes that 
was supposed to secret the venomous re 
tile. Striking them a blow, a sharp, thrilt- 
ing rattle was heard, and the tip of the 
snake’s tail was seen rapidly vibrating in 
the air, thus giving Maxley some idea 
where to direct Fis blows. Fast and thick 
they fell for a moment, then the foe was 
vanquished, and Maxley raised the limp 
body on the stick, and threw it clear of the 
bushes. A little flushed, he turned to the 
spot where he had left Miss Brannan stand- 
ing holding her horse. Miss Brannan was 
leaning upon the animal’s neck, white as 
death. 

“O sir,” she exclaimed, “how frighten- 
ed I was when the horrible thing made that 
lunge at you! It very nearly struck your 
hand.” 

And she trembled visibly with excitement. 
Maxley laughed rather nervously as he saw 
how alarmed she had been for him. 
“That’s nothing. I ‘ve killed many an- 


other of his race, and come nearer to being 


bitten than that.” 

“Well, I am greatly obliged to you for 
your assistance,” said Miss Brannan, mak- 
ing a violent effort for composure. “I will 
now ask you to give me a mount.” 

Maxley stooped, and offered his hand and 
shoulder, which she barely touched, bound- 
ing lightly to her place. He touched his 
hat, and was about to turn away, but Miss 
Brannan, leaning forward, held out her hand 
with a smile, and he could not do less than 
accept the proffered civility. The touch of 
her soft palm sent a curious thrill over him. 

* Good-by,” said he in response to her 
cordial “ good-afternoon.” 

And she turned her horse’s head in the 
direction from which she had come, and 
cantered back to the camp, Bili’s eyes fol- 
lowing her erect, shapely figure, and noting 
the _— of her horsemanship. He saun- 
tered up to the lifeless reptile, and severed 
the rattles from its body (there were thirteen 
of them), then he pursued his way home- 
ward, Like many of the miners, he owned 
a rough cabin of one room, which constitut- 
ed his home, —a plain and lonely one. But 
then, he was not in it much except to sleep. 
It was always lively on the street and in the 
saloons; plenty of men lounging about at 
any hour of the day or night. An unwonted 
feeling of shame at the downward course he 
was treading possessed him as he sat in the 
doorway of his shanty smoking, after reach- 
ing home; and, for once, he did not go up 
street that evening, but passed the hours in 
solitude, alternately reading the papers and 
staring into vacancy thinking. He recalled 
the earnestness with which the school-teach- 
er had besought him to run no risks, the 
trepidation she had evinced at his narrow 
escape from the reptile’s fangs, the sweet 
smile and friendly look from her eyes when 
she bade him good-by, the touch of her soft 
hand in his hardening palm; and it occurred 
to him that perhaps he had been wrong in 
judging all womankind alike, that it was 
possible that Miss Brannan might be as 
true and honest as she seemed. But then, 
Maud Hazeltine’s manner had been even 
more calculated to inspire one with confi- 
dence than Miss Brannan’s, as her face was 
more bewitchingly beautiful. And what was 
she, underneath her false mask, but a cold, 
calculating, ambitious trifler with the most 
sacred emotions of a man's heart, valuing a 
high position in society more than his ar- 
dent, abiding love? As his wife, she would 
have known no reasonable want. He could 
not have lavished upon her all the luxuries 
commanded by Theophilus Campernon. 
Theophilus Campernon! that gouty, bald- 
headed old roué/ Filled with Pages Bili 
Maxley knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
and went to 
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Miss Brannan stood in the doorway of 
the shanty which served the purpose of a 
school-house, and paused for a moment to 
look about her before ringing the bell to call 
in her flock from their afternoon recess. 
The sun poured down its scorching rays un- 
obstructed by shade of any kind, and the 
barren slope upon which the school-house 
was situated with the valley and rugged 
mountains opposite lay bathed in a flood of 
light. 

Shading her eyes from the glare with one 
hand, she rang the bell, and the scholars 
came trooping in, and seated themselves on 
the rude benches. Just as she was turning 
away from the door, a man’s figure appear- 
ed, and a suave voice addressed her. 

“Pardon me, madam, but I understand 
that visitors are permitted here. Will you 
allow me to come in for a few moments ?” 

He held his hat in his hand, and looked 
at the teacher with marked politeness, but 
Miss Brannan was not pleased with his ap- 
pearance for all that, and felt reluctant to 

rant his request. But it was true that vis- 
itors were allowed, and, after a slight hesita- 
tion, she bade him enter, and placed a chair 
at his disposal. With profuse thanks, the 
stranger accepted the proffered seat, placed 
his hat on the floor, crossed one of his im- 
maculately clad limbs over the other, and 
assumed an air of benevolent interest as he 
looked around at the wondering faces of the 
pupils. Miss Brannan proceeded with the 
customary routine of lessons, and, for a 
time, everything went on as usual, until she 
became conscious that the eyes of her visit- 
or were almost constantly bent upon her, 
following her every movement about the 
room. This was not at all agreeable, and 
ere long her heightened color and crested 
head evinced the displeasure she felt. The 
“few moments” lengthened into an hour, 
and when, at four o’clock, she dismissed her 
school, the intruder was still there. 

“Permit me to offer you my card,” said 
he, in insinuating tones. 

Miss Brannan looked at the bit of paste- 
board, but did not touch it, whereupon he 
laid it conspicuously on the table beside 
which he sat. 

“I have seen you at church, Miss Bran- 
nan” (so he knew her name), “ and had the 
pleasure cf listening to your divine voice.” 

Miss Brannan was the leading soprano of 
the little choir that gathered on Sunday in 
the adobe church. She particularly disliked 
such a broad compliment, and she thought 
it quite time for Mr. Rupert Monmanier to 
take his departure. Hoping to accelerate 
that event, she said something about “ hav- 
ing to look over some exercises,” and sat 
down at a little distance to go through her 
task. Mr. Monmanier did not budge, but 
Sat staring her persistently in the face. Un- 


able to endure this impertinent surveillance 
longer, Miss Brannan gathered up her pa- 
pers, and put on her hat. Observing prepa- 
rations for departure, Mr. Monmarier, hat 
in hand, stepped outside the door, and await- 
ed her egress. 

“Good day, sir,” said she, somewhat 
sharply, after locking the door, walking rap- 
idly away. 

But she was not rid of him yet. He kept 
by her side, saying he was going in that di- 
rection, and annoyed her excessively with 
an increasing familiarity, which she met with 
a haughty silence. In sheer desperation, 
she turned her course toward the principal 
streets rather than to her boarding-place, 
and entered a dry-goods store, there ridding 
herself of her unwelcome companion, who 
gave a parting flourish, and proceeded on 
down the street. At the tea-table that night 
Miss Brannan related her adventure of the 
afternoon, and described the bold intruder. 

“Oh, I know who he is,” suddenly ex- 
claimed Mr. Taylor, the head of the family. 
“He ’s the man from New York who lately 
bought the Silver-Spray mine. I heard he 
was a fast chap. Broke the bank at the 
Crescent Saloon the other night. Well, he 
’d better not try any of his shines on you. 
He ’1] find that a mining camp is the worst 
place in the worldtoinsulta woman. There 
*d be a thousand men after him in no time if 
it was known that he troubled you or any 
other decent woman.” 

“I remember now,” said Mrs. Taylor, 
“that I saw him staring at you in church 
last Sunday.” 

“ Yes, he said he had the pleasure of hear- 
ing my divine voice there,” replied Miss 
Brannan, scornfully. 

“ Well, he did pile it on pretty thick fora 
first acquaintance, and a scraped one at 
that,” said Mr. Taylor. “Just let me know 
if he bothers you again.” 

A day or two later, after school was dis- 
missed, Miss Brannan went around to the 
postoffice on her way home, and found, as 
usual, a long file of men in front of the de- 
livery window, and stretching out into the 
street. [hey courteously made room for 
her to pass, and she stepped up to the ladies’ 
window, and called for her mail. The pre- 
vious day was Sunday, and, as the office was 
open only one hour on that day, she had 
failed to get her mail, and now there was an 
unusually large one. With three or four 
letters and several bunches of papers in her 
hands, beside some small parcels she had 
purchased on the way down street, she 
started for home. Arriving nearly at her 
destination, she paused a moment to look 
over her collection, and made the discovery 
that one letter was missing. She must 
have dropped it on the way, and she turned 
back to seek for it, but the handsome wom- 
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an-hater was coming toward her, holding a 
a letter in his hand, which proved to be the 
lost one. 

“T observed this letter lying in the street,” 
said Maxley, as he placed it in her hand, 
“and read the address, ‘ Miss Claribel Bran- 
nan.’ As I knew that to be you, I deter- 
mined to restore the letter to its owner, and 
hastened after you.” 

“ Many thanks, sir. I should have felt 
sorry to have lost it, for it is from a very 
dear friend.” 

“ Ah ” 

And Maxley gave Miss Brannan a scruti- 
nizing look which somehow brought the col- 
or in rosy flushes to her face, thus complet- 
ing the mistaken impression in regard to the 
missive that Maxley had received from her 
last words, coupled with the bold, masculine 
superscription that had attracted his atten- 
tion, At this juncture, Mr. Taylor came 
whistling around the corner. 

“Hollo, Maxley,” he called out, heartily. 
“ Where do you keep yourself now-a-days ? 
Have n’t seen you for an age. Come in, 
boy, and sit a while.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Taylor, but I guess I 
can’t stop tonight. It ’s about supper-time.” 

“ Nonsense, come in and eat supper with 
us. Come now, no more excuses. It’sa 
good while since I ’ve had a talk with you, 
and I don’t mean to let you go yet.” 

Finding it useless to attempt further re- 
monstrance, Maxley succumbed to the force 
of circumstances, and followed his genial 
host into the house, where Miss Brannan 
had already disappeared. 

She soon entered the cozy little room 
where they were all sitting, looking very 
sweet and attractive in a neat, prettily flow- 
ered cambric, with cherry ribbons at her 
throat, and nestling against her luxuriant 
dark hair. A face and figure that would 
grace the richest apparel, yet so fresh and 
“homey ” in this plain attire that she called 
to Maxley’s mind all sorts of vague dreams 
of domestic bliss, unmarred by the superfi- 
cialities of fashionable life. He began to 
think that the writer of that letter was a 
very fortunate fellow. 

Miss Brannan possessed courage, forti- 
tude, and an indifference to the opinions of 
Mrs. Grundy, or she would not be out here 
on the frontier teaching school for a liveli- 
hood, and she was true to her lover, as the 
burning blush a few moments ago testified. 

“ Have you ever been introduced to Miss 
Brannan?” asked Mr. Taylor. 

“ No, not formally.” 

A presentation followed, and shortly after 
Mrs. Taylor called them out to supper. 
variety of subjects weré discussed, and then 
the conversation turned on the new minis- 
ter. 

“TI think his sermon a week ago last Sun- 


day was one of the finest I ever heard, 
Did you not like it?” remarked Miss Bran- 
nan, turning to'Maxley, who sat at: her left 
hand. 

“1 —really —I was not present. 1 sel- 
dom attend church,” responded Maxley, 
with embarrassment. 

“Oh, is that so? I really think you do 
not know what you miss. It 1s so much 
better to have Sunday different from other 
days. Surely one sees enough of sin here 
during the week to get as far away trom it 
as possible on the sabbath. And it is a 
faint reminder of home, although everything 
is very rude and commonplace here com- 
pared with the magnificent appointments of 
Eastern churches, =the Word of God is 
the same.” 

Maxley started and grew pale as she men- 
tioned bome, and replied in a low tone, — 

“I don’t doubt but you are right. We 
miners fall into rough, careless ways ‘after 
knocking around a while in uncivilized parts 
of the country.” 

“Then you want some one to set you 
right again,” smiled Miss Brannan, as she 
— her napkin, and they rose from the 
table. 

Maxley’s heart gave a sudden bound at 
her last remark, with its sweet, smiling look. 

If only his life were not irremediably 
wrecked, after all! If he might trust and 
love again, and cast aside the baleful habits 
that were dragging him down toruin! But 
he must not forget that this woman, who so 
strangely occupied his thoughts, and who 
was breaking down the barriers of reserve 
behind which he had entrenched himself, 
was not free to win. 

After Maxley had departed, Mr. and Mrs, 
Tayior declared to Claribel that they were 
never so delighted to hear her say anything 
as they were when she asked Maxley about 
the sermon. 

“ Maxley ’s a fine fellow,” said Mr. Tay- 
lor, “and I always felt uncommonly inter- 
ested in him. I want to save him from go- 
ing to ruin if I can. It is rumored that he 
was once very much attached to a beautiful 

irl, who went back on him for an old mil- 
ionaire, and it made another man of him. 
He ’s got folks somewhere, I know, by the 
way he changed color when you spoke of 
home.” 

“I do believe you ‘ll get him out to 
church yet,” said motherly Mrs. Taylor. 
“You 've made an impression on him, for 
he won't usually look at a woman, and he ’Il 
value your good opinion. If you work right 
I believe you ’ll get him to lead a different 


A | life.” 


Claribel thought she would try She was 
more interested in this proud-faced miner 
than she cared for even her good friends, 
the Taylors, to know. 
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The next Sunday but one Bill Maxley 
did attend church. Claribel, in company 
with some friends, passed him on Saturday 
evening, and told him that she was on her 
way to choir rehearsal. The next morning, 
when she lifted her head after the opening 
prayer, and glanced aimlessly over the con- 

egation, she gave a little start as she be- 
held Maxley’s handsome face in one of the 
rows of chairs (for pews were, as yet, a thing 
unknown at Minerai Hill). He was looking 
at her, and their eyes met. The pleased ex- 
pression in hers showed him that she was 
gratified at his presence; and, when the 
choir arose to sing, and Miss Brannan’s 
pure, powerful soprano soared above all 
others, he felt amply repaid for ney sacri- 
fice that he might have made in conforming 
to her desires. Mr. Rupert Monmanier was 
also a member of the congregation, and he 
kept his bold eyes, as usual, pertinaciously 
fixed on Miss Brannan’s countenance. She 
was continually stumbling upon him at all 
sorts of odd corners, until it became evi- 
dent that these unexpected rencontres were 
esenged by him. He became a perfect 

ug-bear to her, yet had not so far violated 
the rules of decorum as to justify her in 
making any decided complaint against him. 

One Sunday evening Mr. Tay!or motion- 
ed to Bill Maxley across the church, as the 
people were going out (for Maxley was now 
a regular attendant), and, meeting him near 
door, said, — 

“See here, Maxley, I want you to take 
y place, and beau the schoolma’am home. 
m called in another direction.” 

Maxley politely acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, and offered his arm to Miss Brannan, 
who looked considerably astonished at this 
sudden change of escorts. Mr. Taylor went 
off chuckling to himself. The church was 
half a mile from his house, and there would 
be quite a favorable opportunity for one of 
those /é¢e.d-tétes that serve so well to draw 
congenial people nearer together. After 
this, whenever Mrs. Taylor accompanied 
her husband to evening meeting, as she gen 
erally did, it became in order for Mr. Max- 
ley to escort Miss Brannan home. In these 
quiet interviews Maxley from time to time 
revealed bits of his past history, and finally 
was led on to speak of the home he had left, 
of the mother and sister who knew not his 
whereabouts. He said little about the faith- 
less Maud, but from his scanty revelations 
Claribel could guess the rest, and from the 
depths ot her heart she pitied him, and 
thought what a priceless treasure his love 
must be. Each enjoyed the other’s com- 
pany, still Maxley be ieved Claribel to be 
promised to another man, and she, knowing 
how passionately he had loved the fair one 
in the East, never placed any but a friendly 
construction on his attentions to her, 


m 
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Darkness was gathering fast over Min- 
eral Hill one evening when Miss Brannan 
was hurrying home from a visit to a sick 
pupil who lived on the outskirts of the camp. 
She disliked being out alone after dark, and 
was congratulating herself on being over 
the worst of the route, when footsteps sud- 
denly came up behind her, and, before she 
could turn around, she was seized in a pow- 
ful embrace, and hot kisses were pressed 
upon her burning cheeks. 

“So, I have you now, my beauty. Come, 
give me one on that lovely mouth. I ’ve 
but a taste yet.” 

It was Rupert Monmanier’s hated voice. 
Claribel struggled desperately to break 
away from his strong arms, and gave a 
sharp cry of terror. The villain uttered a 
suppressed oath, and placed one hand firm- 
y over her mouth to prevent further outcry. 

hat one agonized shriek reached the ears 
of Bill Maxley, who was sitting in his cabin 
not far distant. The next instant he was 
out in the street, looking excitedly for the 
person in distress who had uttered it. 
Through the dim light he saw a woman 
struggling in the arms of a man, who was 
striving to drag her away from the traveled 
road. A dozen miners came rushing from 
their shanties to see what was going on. 
Maxiey was the first to reach the spot. 
With unbounded amazement and wrath, he 
recognized in the parties the school teacher, 
Miss Brannan, and that New-York fop, 
Monmanier. 

“Unhand that lady, sir,” thundered he, 
“instantly, or, by heaven, I ‘ll shoot you in 
your tracks.” 

“ You will, hey? I reckon two can play 
at that game.” 

And Monmanier, releasing Claribel, put 
his right hand in the breast of his coat. 
Maxley as rapidly drew his pistol, and the 
miners, who came up just then, observing 
the cuaitical aspect of affairs, and believing 
that shots would be exchanged before any 
one could interfere, deemed it expedient to 
keep out of the range of bullets. But Max- 
ley had no intention of firing at Monmanier, 
since he had set Miss Brannan at liberty, 
unless compelled to do so in self-defence. 
Monmanier’s blood was up, and he meant 
wh i that lordly, meddlesome fellow a 
good dose of cold lead. He raised his pis- 
tol, — quicker than a flash, Claribel threw 
herself between him and Maxley, crying, — 

“For God’s sake, do not shoot. You 
shall not kill him.” 

“ Oh, you are going to interfere, are you? 
I ‘ll be obliged if you ’ll just step out of the 
way a minute.” 

“Never! if you fire, the bullet shall go 
through my body before it reaches him.” 

And she drew herself unflinchingly to her 
| utmost height, and looked Monmanier stead- 
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ily in the eye. Maxley made a move to 
_ her gently to one side, but she resist- 
it. 

“Oh, perhaps he’s a lover of yours. I 
did ’t think of that,” sneered Monmanier; 
“and that ’s the reason you are so opposed 
to my advances.” 

“ Silence, you contemptible scoundrel!” 
cried Maxley. 

Monmanier found himself powerless to re- 
sent the epithet, the miners having taken ad- 
vantage of the conversation to creep up be- 
hind him, pinion his arms, and wrest the re- 
volver from his hands. 

“See here, my hearty,” said Jake Peters, 
“don’t you go for to try no more o’ your 
blasted tricks. °T a’n’t no use. We ’ve 
got the upper han’s o’ ye, an’ ye mout as 
well give in fust as last.” 

“Jes’ so, pard,” chimed in Jo Walker, 
“ef this here low-lived ’pology for a man, 
that ’s meaner ’n a skunk an’ a cayote to 
boot, don’t wish he ’d never sot eyes on 
this here camp afore sun-up tomorrer morn- 
in’, I ’m miStooken. Gentlemen, you kin 
give out word that there ’Il be a trial in jist 
one hour down to Racer Jim’s barn. Lite 
out now, an’ tell the boys.” 

“ All right,” came in a chorus from the 
burly miners’ throats. 

And they sped hither and yon over the 
camp, spreading the nuws that a lady had 
been assaulted, and the perpetrater of the 
deed was to be tried by Judge Lynch that 
night. Like wild-fire the news swept through 
the streets, and hundreds of excited 
men were soon gathered at the point desig- 
nated, 

Uncouth though they were, it was a part 
of their rough miner’s code never to allow 
an insult to a woman to pass unpunished. 
They might forta low associations with the 
members of the demi-monde who followed 
up the mining camps, but a lady could not 
be treated with more courtesy if she were a 
queen. The fine-looking, gentle-manncred 
school-teacher was well known and greatly 
admired, and it looked as though it would 
go hard with herpersecutor. Many insisted 
on “stringing up” Monmanier before day- 
break, but the less excitable portion of the 
throng did not favor bloodshed, but advo- 
cated his ejection from the camp. This 
measure was finally agreed upon, and the 
cowering prisoner was ordered to “shake 
the dust of Mineral Hill from his feet with- 
in twenty-four hours, if he valued his life.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Rupert 
Monmanier settled up his business affairs 
right speedily, and on the morrow turned 
his back forever on the scene of his discom- 
fiture. 

As the miners led Monmanier away to his 
trial, Maxley fairly shook with agitation as 
he gazed upon Miss Brannan, so haughtily 


erect but a moment ago, now drooping and 
flushing, with eyes seeking the ground. 

“My darling!” ejaculated he; “I must 
say it. How noble, how fearlessly brave in 
you to interpose your precious person be- 
tween me and possible death! I shall never 
forget that revelation of the grandeur of 
your nature, never again say there is no 
such thing as a thoroughly good woman. In 
the years to come, when you are a happy 
wife, wherever I may be, f shall reverence 
oq memory. May the fortunate man who 

as won your affection guard and cherish it 
as I would if it were in my possession. 
God bless you, noblest of women.” 

His voice trembled, and his eyes grew 
suspiciously moist. Claribel started, and 
averted her face to hide her confusion, when 
Maxley began to speak; but, as he con- 
tinued, she raised her head and looked at 
him in amazement. 

“What can you mean,” she queried as 
he ceased, “by your references to some 
other man? You speak as if I were en- 
gaged, but I am not.” 

*You are not!” exclaimed Maxley. 
“Can that be true? Did not you imply as 
much when I returned to you your lost let- 
ter?” impetuously. 

“Why, no,I did not. I think I stated that 
the letter was from a very dear friend, my 
old chum at school.” 

“ But the masculine handwriting?” 

“ Oh, Lu has a habit of given her letters to 
her husband to address. He isan editor, and 
writes a great deal athome.”_~ 

“ What a great mistake I have made! Is 
it too late to rectify it?” He came closer, 
and took both her hands in his. “ Would it 
be possible for you to love me, my darl- 
ing?” 

Anxiously he awaited her answer. A 
moment's silence, and then she whispered,— 

“ Not only possible, but I already love 
you dearly.” 

The hands he grasped were quickly drawn 
about his neck, and he held her in a close 
embrace, his heart too full for utterance. 

After a while they became conscious that 
they were standing in the middle of the 
street, that darkness had fallen close around 
them, and that Mr. and Mrs. Taylor would 
be feeling anxious at Miss Braunan’s pro- 
longed absence. So they started off arm- 
in-arm for Mr. Taylor’s, exchanging as they 
went blissful lover’s confidences. 

“You have turned me from the despicable 
course that I was pursuing,” said Will. “I 
have not entered a gambling house for 
three weeks, and, by God’s help, I never 
will again. 1 will strive henceforth to be 
worthy of my cherished wife. With you for 
my guiding-star, I surely cannot fail.’ 

Nor would he. Claribel Brannan’s strong, 
well-poised nature was just the one to 
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forth all the good there was in Will Maxley, 
and she would never fail him. In seasons 
of prosperity and happiness she would be 
the chief of all his blessings, in days of trial 
and suffering she would be his good angel. 
Better, far, for Will Maxley that his first love, 
Maud Hazeltine, deserted him. In Claribel 
Brannan he found a wife immeasurably her 
superior, The Taylors were well pleased 
with the turn of affairs, having for some time 
had the idea that “it would be a good thing 
for Bel and Wiil to make a match.” 

When, two months later, Will sold a 
mine for twenty thousand dollars, there 
seemed no need of delaying their union, as 
that sum appeared as amply sufficient for 
comfort to Claribel as ten times the amount 
did to Maud Hazeltine. A few weeks after- 
ward, the daily stage was besieged by a 
crowd of well-wishers, come to see “ Bill 
Maxley ” and his bride off on their wedding 


trip. 

Jake Peters and Joe Walker were there, 
their faces beaming with approbation. 
“ Who'd a thought it ?” commented one of the 
bystanders ; “that that air high-steppin’ feller 
as would n’t so much as look crostways at 
a woman would up an git hitched afore the 
year was out?” 

“ All aboard !” shouted the driver, mount- 
ing the box, and cracking his long whip. 
A plunge of the horses, a flourishing of 
bandanas in the air, three hearty cheers for 
the “ woman-hater”” and the “ schoolmarm,” 
and the lumbering old coach whirled around 
the corner, bound for the nearest railway 
station. 


The sun was just dipping below the 
western horizon, casting a mellow light over 
the autumnal-hued foliage and the pretty 
residences of that most beautiful of Boston 
suburbs, Rayville. A hack came rumbling 
down one of the broad streets, and drew up 
before a commodious mansion, of tasteful 
architectual design, surrounded by a well- 
kept lawn, ornamented with neat flower-beds, 
a fountain plashing in the centre. The 
gayly tinted blossoms vf summer had yielded 
to the blighting touch of an early frost, but 
chrysanthemums, everlastings, and other 
autumn flowers were yet in bloom. A sweet- 
faced girl looked out of one of the windows 
as the carriage stopped before the front 
gate. 

“Mother,” she called; “some one has 
come. There is a hack at the gate. Who 
can it be?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
Maxley, a rather sad-faced woman of forty- 
five or more, whose smooth bands of black 
hair were thickly threaded with silver. 

A tall gentleman alighted, and turned to 


assist a closely veiled lady from the carriage. 
Trunks and boxes were unstrapped by the 
driver, and appearances indicated that, who- 
ever the travelers were, they had come to 
stay. The gentleman gave his arm to his 
> je and they walked up the graveled 
path. 

“O mother,” d the girl; “it is, it 
is Will. O Will come back,” 
and the delighted girl flew to the hall door, 
and threw it open wide as the pair ascended 
the piazza steps. Mrs. Maxley raised her 
eyes to Heaven in a silent prayer of thanks- 
giving for the restoration of her only son, 
and followed close upon her daughter’s foot- 
steps. 

“ Mother!” said Will Maxley, catchin 
sight of her matronly face ere she reache 
the door; “can you forgive and welcome 
back the wanderer?” 

“My boy!” was the brief but tender 
answer, and she was folded in her son’s 
strong arms. 

Annie gave her brother a vigorous bug 
and a shower of kisses ; then Maxley turne 
with pride to the young lady who had 
looked upon this family reunion with 
moistened eyes, and, taking her hand, he 
led her to his mother. 

“ Mother,” said he, “I have brought you 
a new daughter. Love her, for my sake, 
for she has saved me from ruin.” 

“Bless her for that,” said Mrs. Maxley 
fervently, as she received Claribel in a 
warm embrace, “but I know I shall love 
her for her own sake.” 

“ This is Annie, of whom I have told you,” 
continued Will. “Annie, this is your sis- 
ter Bel.” 

“1 am delighted,” cried Annie, “ to think 
you have brought homea wife! Dear Bel,— 
you will let me call you so, won’t you? — you 
don’t know how lonely we have been.” 

“ But you shall not be so any longer,” said 
Will, as they entered a cozy parlor. “ I am 
going to settle down for life in the East. 
It is my wife’s birthplace as weil as mine, 
and here we will stay.” 

Happiness reigned again in the long-sad 
Maxley home. Mrs. Will created quite a 
sensation in the Rayville world, Mrs. Theo- 
philus Campernon even casting decidedly 
Jealous eyes on her discarded lover’s stately 
wife; for she had long since become dis- 

usted with her captious, carnal-minded 

ord, and neither wealth nor jewels could 
bring contentment to her unhappy heart. 

The motherless bride’s cup of happiness 
was filled to overflowing with the affection 
of her new-found parent and sister. And 
Will Maxley never ceased to bless the day 
on which he gazed, with critical eyes, after 
“ the schoolma’am of Mineral Hill.” 
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THE FORTUNES OF THE 
BY MISS L. 


ng George Gainsborough brought 
his family back to the old homestead 
at Hillsdale, and they began housekeeping 
in a very frugal manner, with my old black 
Selly (formerly the children’s nurse) as 
cook, chambermaid, and 
butler, the gossips said, “ Mister Gainsbor- 
ough must have lost money,”—and so he 
had. He inherited a large fortune from 
his father, and had endeavored to add to it, 
by investing in business, but he had not 
succeeded, why, it is difficult to say, ear i 

thaps, because he being a thoroughly 

onest man, “whose word was as good as 

his bond,” judged all other men to be so 
too, and, as a natural consequence, he was 
defrauded most outrageously. Business men 
said, “ Gainsborough, with the best of in- 
tentions, is, so to speak, a failure.” At all 
events he had failed, but he paid every cent 
he owed, and had come back to his old 
home penniless. Through the exertions of 
his friends he secured a situation as Super- 
intendent of the Millville Railroad, a branch 
of the X. Y. Z., one of the great roads of the 
country. This gave him a small income, on 
which he and his family lived. 

The family at the time this story com- 
mences consisted of George Gainsborough, 
his wife, and six children, the youngest of 
whom, Hope Gainsborough, was about eigh- 
teen years of age, and is the heroine of this 
narrative. The eldest, Mrs. Adelaide Van 
Zandt, now a widow with one child, had been a 
beauty and a belle. In their days of prosper- 
ity when they lived in style in the city, Ade- 
laide had many admirers, and numerous of- 
fers of marriage. She at last accepted the 
Hon. Legrande Van Zandt, who made a 
great show of wealth, and was a man of 
pleasing address. In reality he was a sort 
of “ Mr. Micawber ;” and after leading a wan- 
dering life vainly waiting for “ something to 
turn up,” and spending all his wife’s for- 
tune, he at last died, leaving Adelaide and 
her little daughter Florence on her father’s 
hands. Broken down in health and fortune, 
Adelaide Van Zandt was nothing but a 
wreck of her former self, and now all she 
did was to bewail her sad fate, and wrangle 
upon religion, priding herself upon her 
knowledge of the latter. The next was 
Isabel, past thirty, still rather handsome, 
with fine eyes, and a graceful figure; but 
Isabel possessed a temper of her own, and 
was not much sought after by the opposite 
sex, and, in fact, she cared very little for 
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them. Then Edward, handsome, gallant, 
fascinating, in every sense of the word, but 
alas! his heart was black, to his rascalities 
being due much of the loss of his father’s 
fortune. At present he was in New-York 
City, supposed to be in business, of what 
kind was not known. Next came Chariie, a 
fine-looking young man, not so handsome 
as Edward, but still good-looking; he was 
not particularly intelligent, but enough to be 
a “drummer” for a city dry-goods house. 
Then Lilly, and Lilly Gainsborough was 
beautiful in form and feature. A perfect 
blonce, with large, innocent-looking, blue 
eyes, golden hair which curled naturally, 
and a complexion like an apple-blossom. 
Children in the streets had been known to 
exclaim, “ Oh, the pretty lady!” when they 
met: her; men and women alike bowed 
down to the beauty of Lilly Gainsborough. 
We shall see if she were worthy of it all. 
And last of all came Hope, a medium-sized 
girl, with brown hair and gray eyes; she 
had ro particular beauty, but was generally 
pleasing. Whilst Adelaide and Isabel were 
handsome brunettes, and Lilly a decided 
blonde, Hope, strictly speaking, belonged 
to neither type. Her youth had passed 
like that of other girls in her station. She 
had not been home from boarding-school 
many months when the loss of their for- 
tune occurred, and being so young and in- 
experienced she did not realize, as the older 
ones did, the misfortune of it. To her, it 
was a pleasure to roam about the fields and 
lawns of Hillsdale, and row on its placid 
river. 

The Gainsboroughs were getting on as 
well as could be expected, and gradually 
accustoming themselves to their changed 
circumstances, when two events happened 
which upset all their plans, and changed 
still more the current of their lives. One 
day Charles, who just come home from one 
of his trips, astonished them all by an- 
nouncing his intentions of being married ; 
and to their anxious inquiries as to whom, 
horrified them by saying, “To Lucy Brown, 
a milliner, in the State of Maine.” Had re 
said tu a Hottentot from South Africa they 
could scarcely have been more indignant. 
That a Gainsborough should marry. a 
Brown, was bad enough, but that that 
Brown should be a milliner, was more than 
they could stand. However, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Gainsborough found that Charles’s 
affections were really interested, they with- 
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drew their objections, for they were people 
of sense, and felt it was useless to oppose 
it, but with the girls it was different. rs. 
Van Zandt went into hysterics, and was 
only brought out of them by a sarcastic re- 
mark from Isabel, that “she had known per- 
sons with high-sounding names not able to 
support their families, and as Miss Brown 
was a milliner, perhaps she would be able 
to keep a shop, if necessary.” Adelaide 
construed this as a reflection on the depart- 
ed Legrande, and immediately came out of 
her hysterics to do battle in his behalf. 
Lilly said it was “disgraceful, and she 
thought Charley might have looked higher; 
there was Sophie Ogle, who was re dying 
for him.” As Lilly was suspected of being 
sweet herself, on Algernon Ogle, Sophie’s 
brother, her meaning was obvious. Hope 
said, “If Charley loves her, and she is a 
nice girl, I don’t see why we should make 
such a fuss.” Thereupon they all com- 
Hope, and said she had “no 
ride.” 

¢ Time went on, the consent of all (ex- 
cept Adelaide) was given, and Charles 
Gainsborough went to bring home his 
bride. Meanwhile, people noticed that Mr. 
Gainsborough’s step, as he went to and 
from his office, grew more and more feeble, 
and they remarked on his ill-looks ; his fam- 
ily, however, did not notice it, until one 
night, the very night of Charles’s marriage, 
Mrs. Gainsborough passing through the 
library where he was lying on a sofa, ob- 
served that he looked strangely, and exam- 
ming him more closely, she found that he 
was dead. The poor woman fell down in a 
faint. She recovered after a time, but was 
never the same woman again. She trem- 
bled constantly, and her hair grew percepti- 
bly white. It was a dreadful scene. Charles 
came home with his bride the next day, 
but their great trial had absorbed every 
other feeling, and they welcomed her kind- 
ly, one and all. Edward was telegraphed 
for, and Edward came, handsomer than 
ever. Quiet, self-contained, he consoled his 
mother, he encouraged his sisters. They 
felt and hoped that now he had seen the 
error of his ways, and would be their sta 

and comforter. The day after the funeral, 
as Mr. Biount, the gentlemanly president of 
the Hillsdale Bank, met Mr. Cole, the gen- 
tlemanly cashier, on the steps of the post- 
office, he said, — 

“ Bad business that of Gainsborough.” 

“ Yes, yes, bad enough.” 

“ Left nothing, 1 suppose,” continued Mr. 
Blount. 

“Barely enough to pay the funeral ex- 
penses,” answered Mr. Cole. 

“What will they do?” was on every 
tongue, and a few days later, when it tran- 
spired that Edward had been offered his fa- 
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ther’s situation, and had accepted it, and in- 
tended to support his mother and sisters, peo- 
ple began to think they had re ae him, 
and that he really had improved and was go- 
ing to be a respectable citizen. They got 
on for a time very comfortably. Edward 
seemed kind and considerate, and after 
the first agony of grief was over for the 
husband and father, they tried to settle 
themselves in their old ways. Charles went 
off on another trip, leaving his wife board- 
ing with his mother. The milliner proved 
herself invaluable at this time by furbishing 
up suits of mourning for them all, in an in- 
expensive manner. About this time, Cousin 
Susannah Carlisle, 2ée Gainsborough, who 
was wealthy, and lived in New York, wrote 
asking that one of the girls might come and 
stay with her for a while, as she was getting 
old and wanted a cheerful companion. O; 
course Lilly wanted to go, and Lilly went. 
Mrs. Blount, the bank president’s wife, 
called one day, and, with some misgivings, 
asked Isabel if she would like a situation 
as governess in the family of her friend, 
Mrs. Lancaster, at Millville. Isabel was 
very glad to accept it, for she was too 
proud to be supported by Edward, whom 
she never wholly believed in. 

Hope remained quietly at home, helping 
her mother and Sally, and waiting upon 
Adelaide, who never ceased tu regret her 
maid. Jt seemed as if fate at last were try- 
ing to make amends for its cruelty to them. 
Hope, going cheerfully about her work day 
by day, began to notice that Edward staid 
out late at night, and once or twice she saw 
him passing along the upper hall with 
flushed face and unsteady step, and had 
crept back to her little bed trembling with 
dread of what might be the end. Still, 
so far as they knew, he performed his of- 
fice duties faithfully. Soon rumors reached 
them that he spent a great deal of his time 
in Dickson’s eh Dickson kept a 
tavern in the village, and it was well known 
that gambling and drinking went on there. 
In villages these things cannot be con- 
cealed as they can in cities, and it soon be- 

an to be whispered that “ Edward was at 
is old tricks again.” There were also 
stories that he was paying attentions to a 
disreputable girl, house-maid at Dickson’s, 
taking her out to ride, and so forth. All 
these things Hope tried to keep from her 
mother and Adelaide. 

One day — Hope will never forget that 
day as long as she lives — Edward did not 
return to dinner. Instead, the office-hoy 
came with a note, to say he had been called 
away on business, and would not return un- 
tilthe next day. The next day came, and 
the next, and still no Edward. They began to 
be seriously alarmed; but on the third day, 
soon after the mid-day train, a grave-looking 
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gentleman rang the bell at the Gainsbor- 
ough’s door, and sent his card to Mrs. 
Gainsborough. “ Mr. Abbott.” She knew 
him to be the President of the X. Y. Z. 
road; and longing, yet dreading (she knew 
not why), to hear if he had any news of Ed- 
ward, she, accompanied by ope, entered 
the room. Mr. Abbott was called a hard 
man, but a strictly just one. He made 
known his business in a few words. Ed- 
ward Gainsborough had robbed the railroad 
company of one thousand dollars, and fled. 
On account of the respectability of his fam- 
ily, the railroad company would hush the mat- 
ter up if the money were refunded : “ if not, 
well,” — Mr. Abbott evidently hated to say 
it, — “the law must take its course.” 

Mrs. Gainsborough was almost para- 
lyzed. She had not fifty dollars ready money 
in the world. She could only weep. But 
Hope suddenly started up, and said, “ You 
shall have the money, Mr. Abbott, if you 
will wait until I go to the bank.” And she 
went out. When Hope was born, Mr. 
Gainsborough’s aunt, an eccentric old 
maid, asked to name her, and had put a 
small sum of money in the Hillsdale Bank 
for her; this had never been disturbed, and 
was laughingly alluded to as “ Hope’s 
dowry.” Now it amounted to about a thou- 
sand dollars, and it occurred to Hope as 
she sat listening to Mr. Abbott that she 
could give him that. She entered the Hills- 
dale Bank with pale cheeks and flashing 
eyes, and asked Mr. Cole for her money in 
such an agitated voice, that that gentleman 

ushed up his spectacles, and jumped down 

‘om off his stool in alarm. 

“Bless my soul, Miss Hope, it is unusual 
to let money go out of the Bank at such 
short notice,” he said, marveling much at 
the suddenness of the demand. 

“ What shall I do?” cried Hope, the tears 
filling her eyes. “I must have it this min- 
ute, Mr. Cole; do help me if you can.” 

“ By George,” said Mr. Cole, “ well, well, 
if that is so, you shall have it; leave your 
book with me, and I will give you a check 
for the amount.” 

It seemed ages to Hope, as she sat in 
the dingy little bank waiting for the neces- 
sary business to be transacted. At last it 
was completed, and Hope hastened up the 
street toward home. Mr. Cole looked after 
her, and said to the clerk, “ Something is 
a I’ll wager almost anything ft is about 

ward.” Hope returned and gave Mr. Ab- 
bott the own ag That gentleman took it 
with the remark, “ That he was very sorry, 
but he was the exponent of the Company,” 
and left, After he had gone, Hope and her 
mother sat and looked at each other in si- 
lence; it was: literally their last stay that 
had gone out. Mrs. Gainsborou had 
seen so much trouble in her life, that she 


seemed to be getting used to it. She did 
not die under this stroke, as Hope feared 
she might. She only looked the picture of 
despair. 

It soon became generally known that Ed- 
ward had gone, indefinitely; but no one, 
except the people at the bank, suspected 
there had been any dishonesty, and they 
kept their suspicions to themselves. “ What 
should they do to live?” that was the ques- 
tion Mrs. Gainsborough and Hope asked 
each other, as the small stock of money 
they had on hand dwindled away. At last, 
Hope said, “ Mother, I believe I could teach 
beginners music if I could get scholars, at 
least, I can try, and I am going to ask Mrs. 
Blount this moment.” And suiting the action 
to the word she went out. The Misses 
Gainsborough (no one ever called them 
tne “Gainsborough girls”) had been edu- 
cated like a great many other girls, — to do 
no one thing well. They knew a little mu- 
sic, a little French and German, and a little 
painting, but they knew none of these ac- 
complishments sufficiently well to earn their 
livelihood by them. Hope stated her wish- 
es in as few words as she could to Mrs. 
Blount, and that gord-natured lady (whose 
busband had told her a little how matters 
stood with the Gainsboroughs) interested 
herself in her behalf so successfully, that 
in a week or two Hope had half-a-dozen 
paying scholars. Meantime, Isabel had 
come home disgusted with her situation, 
and did not return. As I have said before, 
Isabel had a temper and a tongue of her 
own. Mrs. Lancaster was a dashing young 
matron about Isabel’s age. A certain Mr. 
Clarke visited the Lancasters a great deal, 
and Isabel noticed he was there almost in- 
variably during Mr. Lancaster’s absence. 
Several things occurred to rouse her sus- 
cions, and she expressed herself in rather 
a sarcastic manner: the result was, Miss 
Gainsborough was paid up and discharged. 

At about the same time Lilly returned 
from Cousin Susannah’s, “to rest,” she 
said ; but Isabel remarked to Hope, “ To flirt 
with Ogle,” she thought. Be that as it 
may, home she came, and the very next 
Sunday, seated in the Gainsborough pew, 
her striking beauty so discomposed the 
Rev. Serenus Shepherd (who had lately 
come to preach the Word in the little 
church at Hillside) that he could hardly 
give out the hymn, and had .o keep saying, 
“ Get thee behind me, Satan,” constantly, in 
order to get through his sermon. Lily 
looked up at him with her lovely blue eyes, 
and whilst the minister thought from her 
expression her thoughts must be of a heav- 
enly nature, they were in reality these: 
“ What a perfect fright he is, so red in the 


face, and with spectacles, too.” Then the 
lovely eyes still keeping their beatific ex- 
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pression lighted on a bonnet trimmed with 

ansies, and straightway she constructed (in 
imagination) a bonnet for second mourning, 
and pansies figured largely thereon. By 
this time she caught a glimpse of Algernon 
Ogle, and immediately looked more lovely 
than ever. 

The Rev. Serenus kaving got to “ fifthly ” 
was obliged to take a drink of water to 
recover himself, when Algernon thought, 
“ Deused pretty girl, pity she is so con- 
founded poor,” but he gave a killing look, 
which she reciprocated, and they kept up 
what in these days is termed a “ flirtation” 
until the services were ended. As they 
came out of church, Lilly discovered her 
friend, Ada Gibson, and they retired behind 
the gallery stairs for a confidential chat. 
Mrs. Van Zandt cornered old Deacon Gib- 
son, and began to dilate upon the sermon. 

“T like him, Mr. Gibson, I like him 
much. The way he handled his text was 
masterly, and he seemed to me thoroughly 
Orthodox.” 

Poor Mr. Gibson was obliged to listen to 
a long dissertation upon the sermon, which 
nearly drove him wild, as an occasional 
squeal from his horses told him they were 
getting impatient. Time, which goes on alP 
the same, in joy and sorrow, kept up its 
flight. A teacher in the Hillsdale Academy, a 
Mr. Arthur Neville, became acquainted with 
the Gainsborough’s; he was gentlemanly 
and agreeable, and called frequently. He ai- 
ways asked for Hope. 

One Monday evening, whilst Mrs. Gains- 
borough and her daughters were sitting in 
the back parlor, and Hope was helping 
Sally fo!d the clothes, Mr. Neville called, and 
was ushered into the front parlor by Flor- 
ence. He asked for Aunt Hope,” said she, 
as she came in. “Oh, never mind, Florry, 
he means me,” said Lilly, giving a glance at 
the mirror as she passed, and vanishing in- 
to the front parlor. Isabel Gainsborough 
sat up straight. 

“ Mother, are you going to allow that?” 
she ask :d. 

“My dear,” said her mother, who was 
afraid uf Lilly, and hated strife of all kinds, 
“ Hope won’t mind, and I dafe say it makes 
no difference.” 

“I dare say it does,” said Isabel, with 
emphasis. Adelaide rolled ber black eyes, 
and shook her head most expressively. 

In the parlor Lilly was entertaining Mr. 
Neville with great vivacity. When he 
asked for Hope, as he did, she assured him 
that Hope was very busy and begged he 
would excuse her, She cares fur nothing but 
domestic duties,” added this beautiful liar. 
Then she laid herself out to bewitch Mr. 
Neville, and opening the piano rattled off 
piece after piece with great rapidity, if not 
eorrectness. Hope, having finished the 


clothes, came into the back parlor, in the 
midst of this noisy performance. “Who 
is with Lilly?” she asked naturally enough. 
No one answered immediately, and Ade- 
laide and Isabel exchanged glances; Mrs. 
Gainsborough at last nervously answered, 
“ Mr. Neville.” 

“Did he ask for Lilly?” said Hope, 
quickly. 

“My dear, no,” answered her mother, 
“but Lilly said it made no difference, and 
she would go.” 

Hope said nothing, but she flushed a 
vivid scarlet, and her eyes filled with tears. 
We must pardon this young girl, she had so 
few pleasures. She did not love Arthur 
Neville, but he was pleasant and agreeable, 
and she liked to talk to him. Why could 
not Lilly be content, without wanting to at- 
tract to herself every man that came within 
her orbit? Lilly soon came in looking pret- 
tier than ever, with her rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes, dilating on the “splendid fel- 
ow. 

“TI should not wonder,” she continued, 
“if he asked me to go to ride with him; I 
told him the moonlight was lovely, and I 
could imagine nothing more charming than 
a ride to Millville, one of these pleasant 
evenings.” 

“ What did he say to that innocent re- 
mark ?” asked Isabel. 

“ He said, ‘ Is that so, Miss Lilly?’ so ten- 
derly,” answered Lilly. 

Mrs. Adelaide took up the text, “ Before 
I married Mr. Van Zandt, I was greatly ad- 
mired, and had much attention from the 
gentleman ; but never in my life did I say 
such a thing as that to them.” 

“Oh, we,all know you were perfection, 
Adelaide,” pouted Lilly. 

“My children, cease,” said Mrs. Gains- 
borough, as the bell rang again, and Hope 
herself opened the door to the Rev. Sere- 
nus Shepherd. This gentleman, who was 
excessively bashful, aad very awkward, af- 
ter stumbling on a foot-stool, and backin 
into the centre-table to the imminent —— 
of the lamp, at last got himself seated 
near Adelaide, who immediately attacked 
him on religious matters. A topic which I 
have observed ministers, as a rule, avoid in 
making calls. But Adelaide could not let 
this chance slip, so after asking him a va- 
riety of remarkable questions, at last wound 
with, “ Mr. Shepherd, who was Ciin’s wife?” 
Now Cain’s wife was an individual with 
whom Mr. Shepherd had not the remotest 
acquaintance, so he hesitated, and stam- 


mered, and at last admitted, “as he under- 
stood the Scriptures, there were other 
ple on the earth than those mentione 
the first chapters of Genesis.” 

“That is not Orthodox, Mr. Shepherd, 


said Adelaide, severely. “We have no right 
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to assume that there were.” Here she looked 
around triumphantly, and Mr. Shepherd 
contrived to bow, and to remark to Lilly, 
“Itisa pleasant evening.” 

“Yes,” said she, hating the sight of him. 

“] think a drive would be enjoyable,” he 
added, getting redder and redder every mo- 
ment; to this Lilly snapped out another 
“Yes.” At last he got up to go, shaking 
hands with each of them, and bestowing on 
Lilly an extra squeeze and a tender glance. 
The next morning as Hope was going to 
give a music lesson, she met Mr. Neville. 
He said, “I was very sorry not to see you 
last night, but Miss Lilly said you could not 
be seen.” Hope looked at him, her mild 
eyes opening with amazement, but she 
could not tell him her sister had lied, so 
she simply said, “I will try not to be so 
busy the next time.” 

“Will you go with me to Millville to- 
night? my friend, Professor Allen, lectures 
there.” 

Hope hesitated a moment; she knew Lil- 
ly would be raging, but her mother would 
not object to her going with Mr. Neville, so 
she told him she would go, and they sepa- 
rated. That evening after tea, when Hope 
came in dressed to go out, Miss Lilly, who 
was sitting ina listless attitude by the fire, 
stealthily watching her, said, “ Where are 
you going?” To Millvile, with Mr. Nev- 
ille,” answered Hope, a little triumphantly 
we must admit. 

“Oh,” said Lilly, demurely, “is n’t he a 
little late ?’’ she added, as the clock struck 
half-past seven. But eight o’clock came, 
and half-past, and no Mr. Neville. Hope 
could not understand it, and was much per- 

lexed. Lilly looked as innocent as a dove, 
- she could have told, had she chosen, 
that Arthur Neville had that afternoon re- 
ceived a cold note purporting to come 
from Hope Gainsborough, saying she had 
changed her mind about going, but giving 
no reason for it. Naturally Mr. Neville 
was indignant, so he went off to the lecture 
alone, and now sat in the town hall at Mill- 
ville, savagely gnawing his mustache, ap- 
parently listening to Professor Allen, yet 
not hearing a word. Naturally, Hope was 
provoked. The next time they met neither 
spoke, and so they drifted apart, as we shall 
see. 

When Mr. Neville asked Hope to go to 
ride that morning he did not observe one of 
his pupils, a little girl of twelve years, fol- 
lowing his footsteps as children will. She 
heard the invitation, and full of importance 
confided the secret to Florence, who in 
turn told her Aunt Lilly. That young lady 
stamped her pretty foot on the floor, and 
the innocent-looking eyes took an evil look 
in them. She “mused a little space,” and 
then drawing her writing-desk to the bay 


window hastily wrote a note. Tom Griffin, 
a boy who was raking the garden paths, 
heard and saw the whole thing, so when, a 
few minutes later, Miss Lilly handed him the 
note, and requested him to “ give it to Mr. 
Neville from Miss Hope,” he gave her such 
a peculiar look that she winced ; but he took 
the note and said he would do as she asked. 
After this Mr. Neville called occasionally, 
but he always asked for Lilly, and many a 
pleasant ride to Millville and other places 
did she get, thanks to his anger at Hope. 
The latter felt grieved and indignant at 
such shabby treatment, but she said nothing, 
| went on with her duties. Adelaide 
and Isabel often commented on Mr. Nev- 
ille’s remarkable conduct. The latter set it 
down as what might be expected from a 
man, and the former said, “ My. dear Le- 
grande would never have done so.” 

Another summer was now drawing near; 
the third since Mr. Gainsborough’s death, 
and the second since Edward’s departure. 
Cousin Susannah had written for Isabel to 
be ready to accompany her to Newport in 
a month’s time, and as the letter contained 
a check for a handsome sum, Isabel lost no 
time in complying. - pouted, “ Hills- 
‘dale was so lonely, and Newport was just 
splendid: why had n’t Cousin Susannah 
sent for her? but she always was a mean old 
thing.” The fact was, Mrs. Susannah Car- 
lisle, who was a strict Martinet in matters 
of decorum, was shocked and scandalized at 
Lilly’s levity, and vowed she would never 
invite her again. Adelaide she could not 
endure, and Hope she regarded as a child, 
so the stately Isabel arrayed herself in 
“purple and fine linen,” and went away 
with the June roses. The hot July weather 
came on. No news of Edward; Charles 
had long ago moved his family to a distant 
city, to be nearer his place of business, and 
as he was away a great part of the time, his 
wife had indeed opened a shop, much to 
her credit, and carried on the millinery 
business in a most profitable manner. 
Many a little present of money for the mo- 
ther, and ribbons and laces and flowers 
for the girls, came from the once despised 
milliner. But they were learning better now 

It was dull enough in Hillsdate to Lilly. 
Algernon and Sophie Ogle had gone to 
Saratoga; even the ceerth was closed, and 
the Rev. Serenus gone home to see his 
mother. The academy was enjoying its 
jong summer vacation, and Arthur Neville 
had gone salmon-fishing in the Saguenay. 
After the heat of his anger against Hope 
was over, he gradually withdrew his. atten- 
tions from Lilly, whom he knew to be friv- 
olous and artful. Perhaps what opened his 
eyes the most to her true character was an 
interview he had with Tom Griffin. The 
day he left Hillsdale for his summer trip he 
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encountered Tom, who was oe about 
the station. It was the first time they had 
met since the note was given, for Tom had 
kept out of Mr. Neville’s way. What 

rompted the latter he never knew, but as 
he caughe sight of Tom, he suddenly 
said, — 

“ Did Miss Hope Gainsborough say any- 
thing when ske gave you that note?” 

“She ha’n’t gin me no note,” said Tom, 
surprised into the truth at the suddenness of 
the question. 

“ What!” said Arthur Neville, laying a 
grasp of iron on Tom’s shoulder, and 
wheeling him around facing him. 

“Oh, Mister Neville,” gasped Tom, “1 
did n't hev no hand in it, ’cept givin’ it to 
you; I swan I could n’t help hearin’ and 
seein’ it all, ’cause I was right by the winder, 
and it was lowered at the top.” 

“What did you hear and see? tell me at 
once,” said Arthur, sternly, leading him 
— to a more secluded part of the plat- 
orm. 

“Wal,” said Tom, “I was rakin’ the 
garding that arternoon, and was clus to the 
winder, when that little gal they call Flor- 
ence, came in all of a giggle, and sh sha 
‘Oh, Auntie Lilly, Mamie Thompson 
heard Mr. Neville ask Auntie Hope to go 
to ride with him tonight, and she’s goin’.’ 
Just then Mis’ Van Zandt called Florence, 
and she went off, but Miss Lilly she riz 
right up and stomped her foot, and if them 
eyes of hern did n’t look orful. ‘ Never,’ 
says she, and she sot down in that winder 
and writ a note, and calls to me, and says, 
‘ Boy, take this note to Mr. Neville, and tell 
him it’s from Miss Hope,’ which I did n’t 
*cause I knew ’t was n’t, for she had n’t come 
home from her lessons yit; hope ter die ef 
that a’n’t all I know about it,” said Tom, 
thankful that the train at that moment 
dashed into the depot, and Mr. Neville 
stepped on board. 

As for Arthur Neville, he took his seat 
in the cars with a very thoughtful counte- 
nance, and if he had done what he then de- 
termined to do, written immediately to 
Hope, perhaps this story would have ended 
differently. But at Millville, his friend and 
feliow-traveler, Professor Allen, joined him, 
and other things drove it from his mind, so 
he finally decided to wait until he got home, 
and tell her the whole story. 

One hot day in the latter part of July, 
Hope, who had been helping Sally can 
fruit, came in from the kitchen flushed and 
tired, and throwing herself on a sofa in the 
cool hall lay listening to the old clock on 


_the stairs solemnly ticking off the hours. 


The house was perfectly quiet. A slight 
breeze rustled the leaves of the linden tree 
by the window, and a door far away up- 
Stairs swung together with a bang, that 


sounded all over the house. Her mother 
aad sisters were in their rooms. Lilly had 
been thrown into a violent temper that 
morning by the arrival of two letters, one 
from Isabel, giving a glowing account of 
the gayeties of Newport. She even vouch- 
safed a remark or two concerning the num- 
ber of marriageable gentlemen there, prob- 
ably with a view to annoying Lilly. The 
other letter was from her friend, Sophie 
Ogle, at Saratoga, announcing Algernon’s 
engagement to a Miss Bullion, and her own 
flirtations with the young lady’s brother. 
All this tended to make Lilly cross, so she 
had gone to bed, to sleep it off. Hope be- 
gan to grow drowsy, too, when it occurred 
to her that out on the shady river it would 
be cooler, so telling Sally where she was 
going, she took her hat, veil, and gloves, 
and — through ‘the garden and or- 
chard, soon found herself in the little boat, 
on the Hilisdale river. She turned the 
prow down stream, and floated toward the 
Hillsdale Iron Works long since deserted, 
and given over to rust and ruin. They be- 
longed to the heir of the Allaire family, but 
he was rich enough to let them fall to de- 
cay. He was supposed to be in Europe 
now, but he had never visited Hillsdale 
since Hope could remember. However, 
she thought little of Paul Allaire, or his 
iron works, as she drifted down the stream. 

Above the works was the mill-dam with a 
broken bridge crossing it. The road was 
not used now, so the bridge was never 
mended; just above it the streain was deep 
and rapid, and before she was aware of it, 
Hope was being borne swiftly along by the 
current toward the dam. Pull hard as she 
could, the* boat would not obey her, and 
quicker than I am telling this, it shot under 
the bridge. She knew she would be dashed 
to pieces if she staid in it, so, just as the 
bow dipped down the dam, she stood up 
and grasped one of the broken beams of 
the bridge. The boat darted over the dam; 
but Hope clung to her support, and al- 
though the water came up to her waist, and 
the current was drawing her on, she, by 
clasping both arms around the beam, was 
able to save herself, but for how long? she 
knew she could not hold on there a great 
while, and the probabilities of any one com- 
ing to that unfrequented place was remote 
indeed. How loud and clear sounded the 
whistles of Millville, and the cars on the 
railroad not far away. Must she die there 
with help “so near, and yet so far”? 

A man in the dress of a summer tourist 
was standing in one of the rear doors of 
Allaire’s old mill, idly looking about him. 
He was a tall, strongly built man, bronzed 
and bearded. He had arrived on the mid- 
day train, and walked directly down to Al- 
laire’s mills, much to the astonishment of 
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the station-master and his assistant. As 


he was looking toward the dam, he was sur- | gr: 


prised and alarmed at seeing a boat come 
dashing over. Before it reached him it 
capsized, and he perceived a straw hat and 
a blue veil in the foaming water. Quicker 
than thought the man rushed up the rickety 
stairs, and ont on the old bridge. He 
looked up stream: nothing was to be seen 
there. He stood still listening and gazing 
up the stream, when he thought he heard a 
faint cry coming from beneath him; throw- 
ing himself flat upon the bridge, he looked 
through its broken floor, and there saw 
what he took to be a child clinging to a 
beam. 

“ Hold on, little girl, I'll get you out, only 
hold on for a few moments longer,” he 
called out cheerily. Hope glanced up in 
the man’s face, and her courage, so nearly 
gone, rose. 

“I will,” she said, faintly, for she was 
nearly exhausted with fear, although she 
had not been there long, yet it seemed ages 
to her. With the strength of a Hercules, 
the man tore up the planks of the old 
bridge, and holding on with one arm and 
swinging himself down — for he was a pow- 
erful gymnast — he was able to grasp Hope, 
and draw himself and her up on the bridge. 

“ There, my child,” he said, as he set her 
down. “ Weil, upon my word,” he contin- 
ued, as Hope, with one wild look about her, 
for the first time in her life fainted away. 
“Here is a predicament, and | actually be- 
lieve she is a young lady, after all. What 
on earth shall I do with her? I believe — 
yes, there is a cottage down the glen.” So 
saying, and picking Hope up as if she were 
an infant, he strode off with her, and greatly 
surprised Aunt Hannah Galton by walking 
into her house, and depositing his charge 
upon her lounge. 

“ Massy to me, ef it ha’n’t Hope Gains- 
borough. Where under the canopy did ye 
find her, young man? she looks like a 
drownded rat,” said the old woman, as she 
bustled about with camphor and other re- 
storatives. Ina few minutes he explained 
all, and as Hope began to revive he stepped 
outside the cottage, after recommending 
Aunt Hannah to give the young lady some 
hot tea, and put ber to bed in blankets. 
Thanks to the old woman’s skill, and 
Hope’s good constitution, in an hour she 
was quite restored and able to put on her 
clothes, which the hot sun had kindly dried. 
Her deliverer now came in, and Hope tried 
to thank him. He would not listen to her 
thanks, but said in rather a commanding 
tone, which seemed natural to him, — 

“TI have a team from the stable at the 
door, Miss Gainsborough, and shall have 
the pleasure of driving you safely home to 
your mother; | am Paul Allaire, very much 


at your service,” bowing to her with an easy 
ace. 
Thus it happened that Mrs. Gainsbor- 
ough and Adelaide, sitting on the piazza, 
and watching the thunder-clouds that were 
piling themselves in the southwestern sky, 
were amazed at seeing the “hotel team” 
coming rapidly up the now seldom used 
drive, and a young man, after handing 
Hope out, dash up to the barn, fling open 
the doors, and drive in. Before Hope 
could explain to her bewildered mother and 
sister her unexpected appearance, he joined 
them on the piazza, and they were made ac- 
quainted with Mr. Paul Allaire. The rain 
now began to fall in torrents, and they all 
went in the house. Mrs. Gainsborough re- 
membered his mother, who, he told her, was 
summering at Long Branch. He said after 
living many years abroad they determined 
to return to the United States (which they 
had left shortly after his father’s death), and 
spend part of their time, at least, at the old 
Allaire mansion, two miles from the mills, 
on the road to Millville. He had come to 
look after the property, and thought he 
should start Allaire’s Mills again. He had 
isited the old homestead the day before; 
it was in charge of a keeper, but he had 
given orders to have it prepared for occu- 
pancy. “I lived there when | was a boy, 
and | shall never forget that happy time,” 
he said to Mrs. Gainsborough. So agreea- 
ble did the young man make himself, that 
the shower seemed all too short, and when 
the sun came out and he arose to go, and 
made his adieux, the invitation to come 
again was cordially given, and as cordially 
accepted. 

Poor Lilly, who had gone out to make 
a call, and got caught in the shower, when 
she got home, and heard of Hope’s adven- 
tures, was very much chagrined; but she 
comforted herself with the reflection that 
if he once saw her he would fall in love 
with her at once. In a few days workmen 
began to appear at Allaire’s Mills, and the 
sound of hammer and saw rang out on the 
summer air. Paul Allaire came and went, 
and always called at the Gainsboroughs. 
One day, after some circumlocution, he 
asked Mrs. Gainsborough if she could not 
board the architect of the mills and his as- 
sistant. Mrs. Gainsborough had no false 
pride; she knew the young man must be 
aware of their circumstances, and desired 
to help them, so she consented to take Mr. 
Hermann and his friend, but when Mr, Al- 
laire mentioned the exorbitant board the 
were to pay, she gently but firmly resisted, 
and would only take a reasonable amount. 

In vain Lilly simpered and languished, 
and put herself in Allaire’s way. He 
treated her with courtesy, as he did every 
one, but to Hope alone his handsome eyes 
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always turned with love and admiration in 
them. It soon became evident to all, that 
Hope was the attraction. Was she not, 
so to speak, “the captive of his bow and 
spear”? Had he not’ rescued her from a 
watery oe and did she not belong to 
him? To Hope came dainty bouquets of 
hot-house flowers, new books, and music. 
Occasionally he took her to drive. Aftera 
time, the lady mother herself came over in 
state to call on Mrs. Gainsborough, and the 
two ladies, who had known each other in 
girlhood, renewed the acquaintance of their 
youth. One day, after a long conference 
with her mother, Paul invited Hope to take 
a ridé with him, and when she returned, a 
diamond solitaire sparkled on her little 
hand, and Hope Gainsborough had prom- 
ised te become Hope Allaire. So they 
were engaged, and being an impatient lover, 
preparations for the wedding began immedi- 
ately. Cousin Susannah, being apprised of 
it, was so delighted she took upon herself 
the ordering and purchasing of Hope’s 
trousseau, 

“For an alliance with an Allaire is a 
great thing for Hope, and she must not be 
ashamed of her clothes,” she remarked to 
Isabel. “ Not but that her family is just as 


_ as his,” she added, with true Gains- 
rough pride. 


After Hope was really engaged, Lilly 
turned her batteries upon the Rev. Serenus 
Shepherd, and became an active member of 
Dorcas societies, and a teacher in Sunda 
schools. She eventually married him, and, 
let us hope, gave up her stupidity and fool- 
ishness. She has lost all of her great beau- 
ty, and grown stout and florid, but she 
makes an excellent mother of six children, 
and an efficient wife of a country parson. 
Adelaide, after Hope’s marriage, went to 
visit her brother Charles. There she met the 
widowered brother of Mrs. Charles, Mr. John 
Brown, an elderly farmer of portly pres- 
ence and a good patrimony, but who was 
totally unacquainted with Lindley Murray, 
and a “free-thinker” in religious matters ; 
nevertheless, Mrs. Adelaide married him, 
and moved to his farm in “ York State,” 
where she is a buxom housewife, and super- 
intends :he making of butter and cheese 
with great skill. She has left off her va- 
garies, and forgotten her nerves, and is 


quite a sensible woman. How often in 
real life do we see marriages as incongru- 
ous as hers and Lilly’s. They do not, how- 
ever, always turn out well. Isabel never 
married; she remained with Cousin Susan- 
nah as long as that lady lived, and inherited 
a sufficient property from her to live with 
her mother at the homestead 
in comfort all their days. A telegram from 
Deadwood to Mrs. Gainsborough, which 
Paul Allaire and Hope wisely decided to 
open, told them that a man who went by 
the name of “ Devil Ned” had been killed 
in a gambling den there. He had lived a 
few hours after being shot, and requested 
them to telegraph the news to his mother. 
That was the end of Edward Gainsbor- 


hen Arthur Neville heard of the events 
that had taken place at Hillside during his 
summer vacation, he only gave a little sigh, 
and said, “ Of all sad words of tongue or 
n, the saddest are these: it might ‘Rave 
en.” He knew by being “a laggard in 
love” he had lost Hope Gainsborough for- 
ever. He resigned the position as Princi- 
pal of the Hillsdale Academy, and accepted 
a professorship in the same college with 
his friend, Professor Allen. Today he is 
President Nevil'e, the bachelor president of 
one of our colleges. He is a pleasant, el- 
derly, gray-haired gentleman, but he never 
has sought to make any woman his wife, 
and devotes himself to the interests of his 
college. In the old Allaire mansion live, 
during the summer months, Paul and Hope 
Allaire, and their five laughing chilaren: 
the two youngest are twins. Beautiful to 
behold is the perfect love and happiness 
which surrounds that home. Allaire’s old 
mills no longer, but a handsome new struct- 
ure belches forth fire and smoke, and makes 
the little glen hideous with the din of ma- 
chinery; but it gives employment to hun- 
dreds, and is making Hillsdale a a 
town, rivaling in importance its sister Mill- 
ville. Where the old bridge once was, a 
new and elegant one spans the stream. On 
one side of it is a piece of an old beam 
carefully preserved, with these words en- 
graved upon it: “Hope on, Hope ever.” 
It is the piece to which Hope ciung when 
she saved the fortunes of the Gainsbor- 
ough family. 
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KIDNAPPED IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 
_NOT A ROMANCE, BUT A TRUE STORY OF WEST AFRICA. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


No. 4.—Compiets in Six Numsers.] 


. CHAPTER VII. 


‘. 

the Julah and Serra-Ouli dis- 

covered that Emile and Sophie were 
not in the hut, they stared at each other in 
blank astonishment. Each scanned his 
companion in silence; and it was evident 
there was no confidence between them. 
Baio mistrusted Arafang, as he did every- 
thing else; and the latter had lost faith in 
the former. 

“We have thee to thank for this, which 
is but the beginning of the consequences of 
the blow thou gavest the slave, Sidi. The 
beginning, for the news will now fly in ad- 
vance of us, that we attempted to steal the 
white man’s children. Every Mandingo this 
side of Dentilia will watch for us; and we 
shall be fortunate if we get through Ouli 
before our throats are cut.” 

“ Me to thank!” exclaimed Baio, half re- 
covering from the surprise the disappearance 
of Emile and Sophie had caused. 

_ Yes, thee,” continued Arafang. “ Sidi 
was to be here at our arrival. If he was, he 
has kept out of our sight. The noise, which 
awakened us at the tang, was made by 
one who was watching us. I think it was 
Sidi. He, no doubt, misled Mahmoud, and 
now has got the children, whom he will take 
to their father to get the reward, which ” — 

._“ Saintanni/” exclaimed Baio, jumping 
aside, as the report of a musket was hear 
and a bullet whizzed by his ear. 

“A muta! amuta/” shouted Arafang, 
as he drew his cutlass and rushed in the 
direction whence the sound of the report 


came. 

Baio followed after him with his drawn 
weapon ; and the shouts of both roused the 
negroes who quickly came up with them and 
anxiously inquired what had caused their 
alarm 


“A muta! a muta!” Arafang continued 


to shout; and the people, having a vague 
idea that some one was to be caught, scat- 
tered in all directions to search for and seize 
the first stranger. 

In the midst of this excitement another 
report was heard, accompanied by the whiz 
zing of a bullet over their heads. 

“This way! this way!” cried Arafang; 
and every one followed him to the brink of 
the creek. 

A hoarse, defiant laugh from the other 
side saluted them, there was a rustling of 
the under-growth, and all was still again. 
The Julah and Serra-Ouli ran up and down 
in search of acanoe; but it was found that 
all the means of crossing the creek had 
been taken to the other side. No one felt 
disposed to run the risk of becoming food 
for crocodiles by attempting to swim across. 
To ford the iittle stream, it would have been 
necessary to go somewhat more than a mile 
above through mud knee-deep, and filled 
with a net-work of the roots of the man- 
groves, which grow along its banks. Hence 
the pursuit of the fugitive was abandoned ; 
and the party returned to the village ban- 
tang to hold a palaver upon the night's oc- 
currence. 

The story which Arafang told of the dis- 
appearance of their two slaves, which they 
had left securely confined in their hut, filled 
his hearers with consternation, and inquiries 
were quickly made as to whether any stran- 

er had been seen in the village the day be- 
ore. It was, at length, ascertained that one 
did come and remained on the other side 
till night-fall, when he crossed over and was 
seen near the bantang, where he remained 
but a very short time. He had not been 
seen since by any one of the present com- 


Pe Was he short ?” asked Baio. 
“Yes, and stout,” answered the one who 
had seen him. 
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“ Was he black?” asked Arafang. 

“No; yellow.” 

“ And he wore "— 

“ Brown trousers and no douda.” 

“ How was he armed?” 

“ With kilfateen and musket.” 

“It must have been Sidi,” said Arafang 

quietly in an undertone, touching Baio on the 
arm. 
“I am afraid it was,” said the latter. 
“ Listen,” continued he, addressing the peo- 
ple. “The wretch who has annoyed us, and 
doubtless robbed my companion and 
myself of our slaves, is my property. Allah 
knows I have always been kind to him; 
and now—the curse of the Prophet on 
him !— he hath repaid my goodness with 
evil.. Hark ye! I beg ye all to witness, that 
I freely give hin to the freeman who wiil 
catch him. Take him! sell him! do what 
ye please with him!” 

“ Bétiata, kéobah; we will catch him,” 
shouted many in chorus, as they rose to 
their feet and started at once to commence 
the pursuit, promising themselves, if they 
succeeded in catching him, a good supply 
of kola nuts. 

It was past midnight, and neither of the 
kidnappers felt disposed to seep. 
made their preparations for leaving the vil- 
lage, and decided to start before daybreak. 
When fully prepared, they sat down on the 
ground for consultation. Arafang eyed his 
companion a moment, and said,— 

“T will not upbraid thee, Baio; thou wilt 
be punished enough for thy foolishness. 
Let us, rather, take counsel and seek to de- 
vise means for escaping from those dogs of 
Sonninkees, who will now be on our track.” 

“Thou art right, Arafang; let us take 
counsel. We must avoid the villages, and 
take the up-roads. But have you no 
gregree, you who have been to Mecca, to 
protect us now?” 

“Hold! I have; and we shall get through 
safely. I had almost forgotten. A holy 
Chérif gave it me with the power to make 
others. Allah be praised!” 

The Serra-Ouli drew from his saddle-bag 
two small leather punches, a bottle of native 
ink, a reed to write with, and a half-sheet of 
trade paper. He covered the latter with 
dry earth which he afterward shook off, 
tore off two pieces, each about four inches 
Square, and wrote upon them, in Arabic 
characters, a verse of the Koran. He put 
one of them in each of the little pouches, 
the openings of which he scarcely fastened. 
He mumbled an Arabic formula over each, 
Spat at them, sprinkling them with dust ail 
the while. He attached one to Baio’s neck, 
and the other to his arm, sayjng,— 

“ These gregrees will give us the necessar 
cunning to elude all who may seek to trac 
us. It we are attacked, we shall not be 


harmed. If we are taken, we shall find 
means to escape.” 
They saddled their horses, mounted, and 
left the village in a northerly direction. 
“We must be cautious,” said Arafang, as 
af left the road to hide themselves in the 
ush, 


It was Sidi who had startled the kidnap- 
pers at the bantang; it was he who had 
broken open the hut and led Emile and 
Sophie away from their prison ; and it was 
he who had fired the shots. He had aimed 
the first at Baio; but he had purposely fired 
the others over their heads. He had quick- 
ly crossed the creek, taking the precaution 
to take with him every canoe he could find, 
Hence he could ane at his pursuers with 
impunity, when their advance was stopped 
by the little stream in which numerous croc- 
odiles lurked ready to feast upon the reckless 
individual who should have the temerity to 
venture within their reach. 

After witnessing the success of his plan 
for temporarily arresting the pursuit which 
was certain to be made for him, he rejoined 
the children, whom he had left concealed in 
a canebrake, and mounted them on horses 
which he had found picketed near by. His 
own horse was there ; and, mounting, he led 
the way at a brisk trot along a narrow path- 
way which led in a northerly direction paral- 
lel to the creek. 

“ Follow close after me,” he said. “ We will 
cross over on Ouli ground at daybreak, and 
I will lead you to sleep with friends.” 

“Why not go back the way we came?” 
asked Emile. 

“ Because we know not whom we might 
meet. We must get to Medina today, and 
the king will send his messenger, to inform 
whoever may be following to rescue you, 
“when to come.” 

The road was now broader, and Emile 
—— his pace to come up to his sister. 

hey rode abreast for a short distance. 
Sophie had recovered her usual gayety ; for 
they were free, and she looked forward to 
being speedily reunited to her parents. The 
boy was apparently as cheerful, but reall 
apprehensive. Baio and Arafang could an 
would have protected them from bodily 
harm ; now, chougie free, they had for pro- 
tector a slave whom every one who might 
chance to wish to molest them would des- 
= Nevertheless he concealed his appre- 

ensions from his sister, and chatted gayly 
as they rode on side by side. 

“My father will pay you well for this,” 
Sophie said to Sidi; “ and you will nolonger 
be a slave.” 

“And won’t have to work,” said Emile. 
“We will keep you with us at Albreda, 
and you shall have all you want.” 

“I know the white man, your father, is 
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ay and I want to serve him as long as I 
ve,” rejcined the slave. 

It was now daybreak; and they had 
reached a place where the creek can be 
forded with safety during the dry season. Sidi 
led the way across, and, when on the other 
side, said,— 

“ We are on Ouli ground. The king and 
all his people are your friends. Tonight 
we shall be at Medina, where we will wait 
for your father. But I must see if the road is 
clear. Wait here. I will not be long.” 

He proceeded cautiously in an easterly 
direction toward the Medina road, and had 
scarcely got out of Emile’s and Sophie's 
sight, when his way was barred by a Son- 
ninkee, who desired to know his business. 
He immediately told him his name, and re- 
lated the particulars of the kidnapping of 
the children. ‘ 

“ Is this the truth, slave ?” asked the Son- 
ninkee. 

“ Fai Allah,” said Sidi, passing his finger 
across his throat. 

“Where are the children now?” 

“ With me,” answered the slave. 

“ With thee! let me see them.” 

“Come,” said Sidi; “ and, when thou hast 
seen them, give me thy help to return them 
safely to your white-man friend, Sharlis.” 

The Sonninkee followed Sidi, ng 

ed much delight upon meeting Emile 
e Sophie, whom he had seen at Albreda. 
They remembered him, and Sophie could 
not refrain from holding out her hand, which 
he took and pressed to his bosom. 

“We must go on,” he said. “We will 
take the shortest road. The king has sent 
orders in all directions to seize Baio and 
Arafang, and take them before him. I was 
here with a party to intercept them. But I 
can now go with you. The king will be 
glad that the children are safe.” 

The Sonninkee took the lead, and they 
emerged from the bush on an open plain of 
considerable extent. Emile and Sophie 
were good riders ; they galloped across with 
the Sonninkee and Sidi to a Foulah village, 
where they halted. Here a party of mounted 
Sonninkees was met, who surrounded them 
and manifested much delight that their 
white man Sharlis’s chiidren were safe. The 
headman questioned Sidi great to ascertain 
what road the Julah and Serra-Ouli would be 
likely to take ; and, after deciding how to act, 
he spurred his horse, and shouted to his fol- 
lowers,— 

“ Nagna-ta/” 

As they went he charged the Sonninkee 
and Sidi to lose no time in reaching Medina, 
and reporting to the king; and they dashed 
away, anxious to capture the kidnappers, 
whom they hated,— the one because he was 
arich Julah, and the other because he was 
a Marabout. ' 


As soon as they were gone, the Foulahs 
hastened at the bidding of the Sonninkee, 
whose name was Mandiamba, to procure 
such refreshments as were at hand; and 
Emile and Sophie ate and drank with relish, 
their fare consisting of cous-cous and milk 
in plentiful quantities. 

“ We shall be Mandingos before we get 
back to Albreda,” said Sophie, laughing 
heartily and taking a handful of cous-cous 
from the calabash out of which they all ate, 
“and shall forget how to use a knife and 
fork.” 

“We are already, sister, save in color, 
For my part, | have got accustomed to this 
mode of living ; and, as for knives and forks, 
it is much more convenient to eat with one’s 
fingers.” 

Mandiamba procured saddles for Emile’s 
and Sophie’s horses, and they resumed their 
journey. The former had sent a messenger 
ahead to Medina to apprise the king of their 
coming ; and they expected to be met on the 
road by some of the town’s-people, who 
would doubtless come to escort them to 
their ruler. The road they traveled was 
good, and their speed was regulated accord- 
ingly. Atfour in the afternoon they had 
reached the open plain which stretches on 
all sides of the Sonninkee capital for near- 
ly two miles. As they came within sight of 
the stockade a small cavalcade with upward 
of a hundred men on foot filed out of one of 
the gates, and approached to meet them with 
tomtoms and koras. Mandiamba saluted 
them by firing his gun, and was answered by 
a volley from the king’s people, who were 
preceded by the chief greedét, who shouted 
the praise of the white man, and played on 
his kora. They met in the midst of the 
plain. The children were surrounded, lifted 
from their horses, and borne in triumph, 
followed by the shouting multitude, through 
the main gate of the stockade to the kiag’s 
bantang, where they were placed. As the 
threw off their blankets, they heard a fami 
iar voice exclaim,— 

“ Bismillai /” 

Looking up, ow saw on the ground be- 
fore them, securely bound hand and foot, 
Baio and Arafang. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ai daybreak, after the feast with which 
the close of the Ramadan was observed, 
surprise was manifested at Kimmingtan 
on account of the absence of the Sal 

and Serra-Ouli, who had left during the 
night. The etiquette of the country de 
mands that no stranger shall leave a village, 
where he has been hospitably entertained, 
until dismissed by the headman, who, if 
apprised of the time when his visitor de- 
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sires to leave, will contrive to permit him 
to resume his journey as soon as he chooses. 
In this case the kidnappers had not even giv- 
en notice of their intended departure, and the 
headman considered he had not been treated 
with respect. They had left, as if they 
wished to hide their tracks. 

“Why,” he asked, “should Baio, the 
richest Julah of the land, and Arafang, who 
is the most influential Serra-Ouli, and 
has been to Mecca, desire to conceal their 
movements?” 

“ Wallai/ all is not right here,” said a 
young Mandingo. “Why were they so 
careful not to allow any one to approach 
those slave children ? ” 

“ Let no one leave the village!” shouted 
a mounted Sonninkee, reigning 1n his horse 
near the bantang. 

The headman repeated the order of his 
superior, and precautions were immediately 
taken to prevent the departure of any one. 

“Where is Baio,— Timbuctou Baio, I 
mean, —and the Marabout, Arafang ?” 

“I know not, Oualley,” replied the head- 
man. ‘‘ They were here yesterday, and left 
before daylight this morning without telting 
any one.’ 

“ Let a search be made for them, overtake 
them, and bring them to me.” 

He was obeyed, and then dismounted. 
Taking a flask from the pocket of his doxda, 
he took a long draught of his favorite drink, 
trade-rum. He continued to quaff the liquor 
at short intervals, mumbling to himself, — 

“ The white man is great, and knows every- 
thing. There is no end to his wealth; but 
he has two things which surpass all his 
other riches, — rum and tobacco. How hap- 
py they make one feel! Marabout — hic- 
— Mara — hic — bout — poor fool — hic — 
don’t know — hic — what ’s good.” 

Overcome by the spirits, he stretched 
himself on his mother earth, and was soon 
in a profound sleep. His horse pawed the 
ground, and smelled his master; but, not 
relishing the scent of the alcohol, raised his 
head, threw back his ears, and drew in a 
long breath of fresh air. The villagers, who 
stood by, turned away in disgust from their 

drunken chief, and left him and his horse in 
full possession of the space round about the 
bantang; for, being Mohammedans, they 
despised all who indulged in strong drink. 

They assembled in another part of the vil- 
lage to discuss the turn affairs had taken, 
and wondered why Baio and Arafang were 
to be made prisoners. The day afterward 
passed as usual at that season, when the 
crops are harvested; and, after the evening 
meal, they congregated to await the news 
from the men who had been sent out to 
track and secure the Julah and Serra-Ouli. 

“They must have expected this,” said 
one of the villagers, and, for that reason, 


left secretly. They did not wish us to 
know which road they meant to take.” 

“Allah is great!” ejaculated the head- 
man. “Thou hast spoken well. Julahs are 
not to be trusted. But Arafang is a good 
Marabout, a beloved follower of our great 
Prophet; and we know him to be a good 
man.” 

At this moment a Foulah, breathless with 
excitement and terror, came before them. 

“ What has happened?” asked several, in 
an alarmed tone. 

“Francho! Francho/” he contrived to 
regain breath to say, pointing to the road 
which leads from Baol. 

“ Francho! wo says the Francho are 
here ?”’ asked the Sonninkee chief, who had 
slept off some of the effects of his potations, 
and came, reeling, to ascertain the cause of 
the unusual commotion which prevailed. 

“1 saw them! they are almost here!” the 
Foulah hastened to say. 

The sound of a bugle startled them, as it 
re-echoed among the trees. 

“ Saintanni /” exclaimed the Sonninkee, 
jumping to a war tom-tom, and beating it 
with fury. 

The sound of the war drum alarmed th: 
whole village; and every man, donning his 
war gregrees, and arming himself from head 
to foot, hastened to answer the Sonninkee’s 
summons. The latter seemed to have over- 
come the effects of the rum he had drunk, 
and was actively engaged in organizing his 
plan of defence against the expected attack. 
He stationed the villagers in such places as 
to be able to concentrate all his forces at 
any given point on the side of the village 
toward which the dreaded Francho were ad- 
vancing. He then summoned his greedt. 

“Go to the Francho. Ask the headman 
his business. If he is a friend, let him 
fire three shots in the air, and we will re- 
ceive him. But let his people remain where 
they are.” 

The greedt, with his fora on which he 
played as he went, left the village, and ad- 
vanced to meet the new-comers, who had 
surprised and alarmed the Marabouts. The 
latter watched him as he walked away briskly 
to bear the Sonninkee’s message to a band 
of mounted men, with turbans and blankets 
like Arabs, who were less than a mile to the 
northward, Three of them rode out in ad- 
vance of the rest to meet the greed¢, and the 
effect of his message was awaited with ap- 
prehension by the villagers, who were much 
relieved when they saw one of the three 
point a rifle in the air, and discharge it 
three times in rapid succession. 

The greedt returned, and with him a 
French officer came, in the uniform of a 
Spahis. The latter saluted the Sonninkee, 
dismounted, and seated himself on a stool. 


He addressed the now sober chief, who had 
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dingo. 

“My disposition toward you, my friend, 
will depend much upon the manner in which 
I am treated, and whether I am aided or 
hindered in my undertaking. I have not 
come to fight, unless it is necessary, but to 
rescue at all hazards two white children who 
were stolen and taken from Albreda by 
some person connected with a caravan that 
traded there with one of my countrymen, 
who is generally known there under the 
name of ‘Sharlis.’ Do you know anything 
of the atair?” 

“I know nothing, Francho, except that 
the children were taken and are now in 
Ouli, They managed to escape at this place 
yesterday trom the two men who brought 
them here. I am endeavoring to capture 
these men to take them before the king.” 

“I am glad, &éobah, that we understand 
each other so weil. My people, I suppose, 
may now advance.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Sonninkee, 

The officer blew a blast on a small hunt- 
ing horn, which was immediately answered 
from without, and leisurely strolled about 
the huts with the chief while awaiting the 
coming up of his men. 

“ You say, &éobah, that the children are 
here in Ouli?” 

“Yes, and, as we have people scattered 
all along every road in search for them, it 
will not be long before they are in a place 
of safety.” 

“That simplifies matters,” said Lieuten- 
ant Cailler,—the name and rank of the 
French officer. “Do you expect to receive 
any news from the parties sent out?” 

“ Messengers will arrive during the night 
to inform me of all that transpires ; and — 
but here are your people.” 

“ Halte/” 

The Sonninkee accompanied the officer to 
where his men had been halted. There 
were twenty French Sfahis, mounted on Al- 
gerine pase td horses, and with them Doc- 
teur Birot, the same who had been called to 
attend Madame de Montfort at Albreda, and 
had then promised to meet Charles here at 
Kimmingtang. 

“ What news, licutenant ?” asked the doc- 
tor. 
“Excellent, doctor. Our young compat- 
riots were brought here, and managed to 
escape from their captors last night. The 
country is aroused, and many parties are out 
to capture the kidnappers. I have been 
told that messengers will arrive here during 
the night, and that we shall be kept well in- 
foomed of all that transpires.” 

“ Well! and, in the mean time, my dear 
fellow, Charles may arrive with his people, 
and we shall then make quite a respectable 
show. Sapristi / here they are!” 


also dismounted, in exceedingly good Man- 


They hastened to the creek, and, on the 
opposite bank of the narrow stream, there 
was a mounted party of twenty natives 
dressed in close imitation of their own uni- 
forms with Farrar Sarney, a boy, and Souli- 
man Lisi, who had a man tied behind him, 
all of whom dismounted. Charles and Ce- 
lestine de Montfort presently appeared at 
the creek-side, and, recognizing the doctor 
and lieutenant, saluted them with evident 
pleasure. Canoes were placed at their dis- 
posal, in two of which some of the party 
seated themselves with guns to frighten 
away the crocodiles, while the horses were 
made to swim across. The men followed, 
then Farrar Sarney and Souliman Lisi, hold- 
ing on to Mahmoud, whom, though secure- 
ly tied, they did not coasider it safe to let go. 
The parents of Emile and Sophie were the 
last to cross, and their meeting with the 
French officers was most cordial. 

“ Have you been here long, doctor ?” ask- 
ed Madame de Montfort, giving that gentle- 
man her hand. 

“ We have but just arrived, madame; and 
I was about to say to the lieutenant that 
you would most certainly soon be here also, 
when I heard the voice of Monsieur de 
Montfort, and we hastened to meet wed 

“You are y- good, doctor, and I cannot 
but be grateful for the sympathy which you 
have shown by journeying to this place to 
join us. But, having been here so shorta 
time .before us, you cannot, of course, have 
learned anything of my dear children.” 

“On the contrary, madame, I have learn- 
ed much, They were here only yesterday, 
and contrived to escape from their captors 
during the night, who left early this morn- 
ing without the usual observance of the 
country. The king was apprised of their 
deed two days ago, and was very indignant. 
He has caused every road to be guarded, and 
they will doubtless be taken. Your children 
will also be found, are now no doubt, and 
will be kept out of harm’s way till they are 
restored to the arms of their devoted moth- 
er. 

“ Dieu merci / you have infused new vig- 
or in me with your speech, doctor; and I 
shall ever consider myself as your debtor.” 

“Count upon me, madame, at all times 
and under all circumstances, as upon your 
devoted servant and friend.” 

“ Merci, docteur/ Who is this?” 

his question was caused by the appear- 
ance of the Sonninkee chief, who approach- 
ed, and half timidly, half respectfully, touch- 
ed her very cone as if he desired to ascer- 
tain if she were huran and not an ethereal 
being. He had never seen a white woman, 
and the sight of the French lady caused 
him to experience a strange and undefina- 
ble feeling. 


“ This,” replied the doctor,” is one of the 
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chiefs of the country, to whom messengers 
are to arrive during the night with tidings of 
what has been done with regard to the 
search made for your children and their 
captors.” 

The Sonninkee, who seemed unable to 
realize that he was gazing at a mortal being, 
continued to stare at Madame de Montfort 
with undiminished astonishment, and finally 
exclaimed,— 

“ Wallai! mousso koé bétiata lému/ 
The white woman is beautiful, everything 
white is beautiful, and everything the white 
man has is good,— rum and tobacco!” 

They had reached the bantang. Farrar 
quartered his men near the Spahis, directing 
them to prepare their evening meal at once. 
He left Mahmoud in charge of Souliman, 
and joined Charles and the officers, carrin 
with him some well-cooked vension, whic 
one of the Spahis gave him for monsieur 
and madame, with a canteen of coffee. 

“ How many men have you, lieutenant?” 
asked Charles. 

“ Twenty,” replied the officer; “and my 
orders were to place myself at your dis- 
posal. In the event of not meeting you, I 
was to use my own discretion, but in no case 
to abandon the object of my expedition un- 
til 1 either learned’ that the children of 
Charles de Montfort were safe, or that 
nothing further could be done. Now, mon- 
sieur, I stall be glad to receive your orders.” 

“ Thanks, lieutenant; but before I decide 
what to do, I must question a man whom I 
have caused to be made a prisong. Farrar, 
bring your prisoner here.” 

The guide and interpreter called for 
Souliman, who quickly came, bringing Mah- 
moud, who was made to stand before the 
white man, seated on the bantang with the 
Sonninkee chief and the headman of the 
village. Charles briefly explained to the 
chief why he had secured Mahmoud, and 
then addressing the French officers, said,— 

“] intended to pass at Yannamaroo, but 
finally concluded to send a boy, whom I 
had bought of Baio, ahead to ascertain, if 

ssible, what the latter’s intentions were. 

he boy returned, saying that the Julah and 
Serra-Ouli had left the caravan with my 
children, and that this man was to separate 
from it at Yannamaroo to join Baio here, 
and assist him to obtain full possession of 
the children. This I wished to prevent, 
because I had much rather they should, 
while away from me, be with Arafang thao 
with Baio. Farrar said he would prevent 
from joining his here 

e im in c ing out his purpose. 
told him to do be thonght he 
succeeded in making him a prisoner.” 


Mahmoud was closely questioned, but 
nothing was solicited from him beyond what 
was already known: that he was to have 
joined Baio here to assist him in getting full 

ssession of the children, and if necessary 

ill Arafang. The Sonninkee’s greedt an- 
nounced that a man was riding to the town, 
and his superior directed him to conduct 
lrim at once to the bantang. It proved to 
be a messenger sent to the Sonninkee to 
summon him to Medina. 

“Where are Baio and Arafang?” asked 
the chief. 

“ They are there,” answered the messenger. 

“ And the children ?” 

“ There too.” 

“ Bétiata.” 

Madame de Monttort sprang to the chief, 
and, seizing his hand, 

Oualley, you are going where my children 
are. Take care of them, keep them safely 
till I can get to them, and | will repay you 
well,” 

“The Sonninkee looked at her timidly, 
his eyes filled with tears, he tried to speak, 
but his throat filled and he was speechless. 
He suddenly sprang on his horse, and lean- 
ing from his saddle he tendered his hand 
again, which she eagerly took. The savage 
had regained his self-control, and, as he 
gazed for a moment upon the mother of the 
children of the good white man who had 
fed him when hungry, he said,— 

“ The white woman’s children will be re- 
stored to her. No Oualley will allow 
harm to befall them. Wadlai / if they are 
not returned to you tomorrow, I shall be 
dead. Fai Allah /” and he drew his fore- 
finger across his throat to signify that he 
fully meant what he said. He spurred his 
horse, and sped out of sight. 

“Where are our horses?” the anxious 
mother asked. “We cannot tarry any 
longer.” 

“They are here,” replied Farrar, “and 
we are all ready for the road. We must start 
without delay.’ 

It was as he said; all the horses were sad- 
dled, and, when the lieutenant gave his 
orders, the Spahis and Sirérés mounted and 
fell in line. 

Charles and Madame de Montfort rode 
to the front with the lieutenant, and were 
attended by Farrar and Souliman. As for 
Mahmoud, it was considered unnecessa 
to keep him any longer, and he had accor 
ingly been set free. The united parties 
immediately took the road to Medina, es- 
corted for a short distance by many of the 
villagers, who desired to manifest their good 
will toward the only white woman most of 
them had scen. 
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LETTY’S INDIAN BOY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE,. 


— lived near the bridge which led 
over to Indian Island. Her father was 
the owner of the great mills which almost 
spanned the river at this point, and kept up 
such a busy din all day that it seemed as if 
the whole world were turned into shrieking 
saws and rushing wheels. Letty’s mother 
was an invalid, her head was nearly always 
aching, so she was n't very fond of the soci- 
ety of her little girl, who was never as still 
as a mouse by any means. Her father was 
so engrossed in his business that he had no 
time to care for her at all, and rarely saw 
her save for a few moments in the evening. 
She had no older brothers or sisters, no 
nurse Or governess, so she followed her own 
sweet will with more freedom than any little 
giri I ever saw, and her own sweet will, 
when it did not prompt her to play about 
the mills, and risk her life by jumping from 
one log to another in the river, took her 
over to Indian Island. It is called Indian 
Island because it has belonged to the Indi- 
ans since the country was first settled, and 
only Indians inhabit it. 

It is a quaint, picturesque place as seen 
from the river, with its great black cross in 
its thickly opens little cemetery stand- 
ing out in bold relief against the sky, its 
dim clusters of tents like great white butter- 
flies which have lighted near the shore, its 
primitive little church, and oddly jumbled 
roofs. But when you reach there you will 
find it rather more dirty than picturesque. 
Some of the houses are quite large, and with 
smart exteriors painted white with green 
blinds like those in the village where Letty 
lived. But the interiors are not so invit- 
ing. They are smoky and disorderly and 
dingy with the filth of years. In some in- 
stances, they are comfortably furnished, 
however, with chairs and tables and beds 
and cooking-stoves, but the furniture seems 
chiefly for ornament, not for use. The oc- 
cupants are nearly always seated upon the 
floor, and the piles of skins in the corners 
of the room are evidently used for sleeping 
accommodations, as in the tents. Sometimes 
you will find a carpet upon the floor, and 
there is almost always a looking-glass in a 
conspicuous place. The airy atmosphere of 
the tents is at times more agreeable than 
that of the houses, though I suppose if I 
were an Indian I shouid be glad enough to 
creep into a house of any kind in cold 
weather. 

The Indians are of the Penobscot tribe, 


which is supposed to be quite civilized in 
comparison to Indian tribes in general. 
Many of the children go to school, and learn 
to read and write; but, as soon as school- 
days are over, the boys betake themselves 
to the gun and the canoe and the forests as 
their fathers did before them; and the girls 
make baskets with their mothers, content 
with the same surroundings, the same rude 
Indian life. 

An Irish priest lives among them, and 
the greater portion of the permanent inhab- 
itants are gi Roman Catholics, though 
those who are “forever folding their tents 
like the Arabs, and silently stealing away,” 
the poorest and most primitive of the tribe, 
still cling to the old Indian traditions, and 
cannot be induced to go inside of the 
church. 

A great many strangers visit the island 
every summer, and it is well worth a visit, I 
think, it is so very Indian. Even the dogs 
and kittens, which abound in the village, 
have queer, grim Indian manners, and an 
Indian expression from their faces to the 
tips of their tails. Letty found it an extreme- 
ly fascinating place. . She delighted in the 
solemn little Indian babies (pappooses they 
called theth) who were strapped on to the 
backs of their mothers after such a strange 
fashion. She liked to play with the grave, 
funny children, and the dogs and kittens, 
and what fun it was to go into the houses 
and the tents, and see the squaws make bas- 
kets. 

She liked the tents and the tent-people 
better than the houses and the house-people 
as a general thing. The houses were too 
commonplace, too much like those of other 
people excepting the dirt, and the squaws 
and children, who inhabited them, dressed 
very much like other people, too, with the 
same difference. But the tents seemed like 
making-believe keep house, and the teht- 
squaws wore tall stove-pipe hats like her pa- 
pa’s, wrapped themselves in gay blankets, 
and wore their long black hair hanging 
down their backs in picturesque freedom. 
Then one of the tent boys was her particular 
friend, — a grave, bright little fellow named 
Johnny Loccabesin. His skin was the col- 
or of weak coffee, and his eyes were as 
bright as stars. He wore neither shoes nor 
stockings on his feet, and his clothing was 
both soiled and ragged, but Letty’s regard 
for him was just as great as if he had worn 
purple and fine linen. She made his ac- 
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quaintance the second time she went to the 
island alone, The first time she explored 
the place, she felt rather shy, and regarded 
the squaws and children (there are seldom 
more than two or three men at home) and 
even the dogs and kittens from a respectful 
distance; and, indeed, her experience 10 
one tent which she dared to visit that day 
was anything but re-assuring. 

One of the squaws had been frying pork, 
and placed the spider on the floor sizzling- 
hot, while she attended to a pappoose who 
had been investigating hot potatoes with his 
fingers, and was crying at the top of his 
voice. The pappoose was making up his 
mind to accept consolation in the shape of a 
piece of apple, when a drunken old Indian 
entered the tent, his bare toes protruding 
from his worn-out shoes, and stepped delib- 
erately into the spider of hot fat. 

Oh, avhat a scene there was! He danced 
about like a mad man; he screamed and 
raved in his queer, shrill Indian tongue; 
he shook his burned foot; he tore off his 
shoe, and flung it at one of the squaws; and 
he tipped over two terrified pappooses. 
The squaws seemed to regard it as a joke, 
and laughed merrily, but the children 
screamed with terror, and escaped out-of- 
doors as speedily as: possible, Letty with 
the rest, who did not cease running until 
she reached home. She thought then that 
she never cared to go to Indian Island 
again, but after a while she forgot her fright, 
and remembering only the fascinations ot 
the place, ventured across the bridge once 
more. 

A pleasant-looking squaw stood in the 
doorway of one of the tents watching a ket- 
tle which was suspended over a fire out- 
side, and Letty rather timidly asked her if 
she might come in, and see the baskets. 

“See baskets? Ya-a-s,” said the squaw, 
slowiy ; “come in tent? Ya-a-s, welcome.” 

And she stepped aside to allow her to 
pass in, 

A sick pappoose lay stretched upon a pile 
of skins, very sick he looked with pinched 
cheeks and hollow eyes, a piece of raw tur- 
nip in one hand, and a piece of cheese in 
the other, which wholesome delicacies he 
nibbled alternately, and with apparent rel- 
ish. A very old squaw who looked like a 
smoked herring, and a little boy about Let- 
ty’s own age, were seated on the floor busi- 
ly engaged in weaving baskets. The boy, 
who was at work upon a very tiny basket, 
seemed new to the business, for he occasion- 
ally appealed to the squaw for assistance, 
and, when the basket was finished, held it 
tp - inspection with an exclamation of de- 
ight. 

“Oh, what a cunning basket,” said Letty, 
admiringly. “I never saw such a wee bit of 
a one before.” 


“Girl want basket, gi may have basket,” 
said he, placing it in Letty’s hand. 

She cast a doubtful glance toward the 
squaws, thinking they might object to such 
generosity, but they smiled re-assuringly, 
ae she accepted it with a great deal of de- 
ight. 

“I think you are a nice boy, I like you, 
and I wish we could play together every 
day,” said she impulsively. “ Could n’t you 
come over to the mills? I don’t s’pose I 
can come over to Indian Island every day, 
*cause you know, if papa should see me, and 
he might, he would say, ‘Letty, you must 
never go over there again.’” 

And, not to be outdone in magnificence, 
she produced a pretty pearl-handled knife 
from her pocket, and presented it to her 
friend, whose astonishment seemed almost 
equal to his pleasure. 

“ Me like girl, too; me come over mills 
every day,” said he. 

And the squaws laughed as if they thought 
it was very funny. 

From that day there never were two such 
friends as Letty and Johnny. They were 
so much together that he was known as Let- 
ty’s Indian Boy by the people in the village, 
and they all said, — 

“ What are Letty’s parents thinking of to 
allow such an intimacy?” 

He was the most fascinating of compan- 
ions, always so gentle and obliging, and 
then he knew so much more than any other 
boy or girl that Letty ever saw; he knew 
how to make such lovely loud whistles out 
of elder-twigs; he knew the names of all 
the birds, and where their nests were in the 
fields and woods; he knew how to make a 
shrill call which would bring them flyin 
around his head; he knew where to find 
flowers and berries in nooks where the 
other children would never have dreamed of 
searching; there never was his equal at 
making bows and arrows and little canoes, 
as well as baskets, and he could row a boat 
or canoe like any big, strong man; he was 
never rude or cross like the rough boys who 
played around the mill; he never teased ; he 
never heaped scorn upon her because she 
was a girl, and could n’t runas fast or jump as 
high or climb fences and trees as easily as 
he could. 

Nearly every day he brought her some 
much valued present, a whistle, a pretty 
bird’s egg, a basket-cradle for her doll, a cu- 
rious nest, a bit of spruce gum, a toy canoe 
made of birch-bark, or a basketful of berries. 
And Letty reptid his devotion by hoarding 
her choicest bits of candy, and sacrificing 
her pennies and toys, for his benefit; she 
was willing to lay all upon the altar of 
friendship; even her favorite picture-book, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, with the large color- 
ed pictures which made Johnny’s eyes 
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shine as if a fire had been suddenly kindled 
behind them. 
But this happy companionship was des- 


‘tined to come to a sudden and bitter end, 


for, one fine morning, Letty awoke to find 
herself under the rule of a governess, and 
the governess objected to Johnny very 
much. 

“ Dreadful!” said she, regarding him 
through her eyeglasses. “And so dirty, 
two,” she added after a long pause, during 
which she had evidently been summing up 
his various defects. 

“] don’t think he ’s so very dirty,” ven- 
tured Letty, — him in with an anxious 
eye. “Any way, his face and hands are n’t, 
and he is n’t to blame if his clothes are. 
His mother has to make baskets to earn 


‘money, and does n’t have time to wash 


much, and she does n’t keep “gh 

“TI should think not,” said Miss Smith, 
laughing “ But, Letty, I really cannot al- 
low you to play with him; no doubt he is 
a very nice boy in his way, but he is n’ta 
fit companion for you by any mears.” 

“He ’s the nicest boy I ever saw, and 
papa and mamma never told me not to play 
with him, I shall ask them,” said Letty, re- 
belliously. 

A great sadness stole over Johnny's wise 
little face, and he turned away with a digni- 
ty which would have been very impressive 
if he had not been such a little fellow. As 
it was, it was comical. 

“Don’t be afraid, Johnny,” Letty called 
after him, in her grandest manner, “ nothing 
shall part us. I shall ask papa and mamma; 
papa will let me play with you, I am sure.” 

Mamma approved of Miss Smith’s idea 
on the subject most decidedly. 

“To think of Letty’s associating with a 
dirty little Indian boy! dreadful!” said she 
in jast Miss Smith’s tone. “ My health 
does n’t allow me to look after her at all, 

ou know, and her father has very strange 
ideas concerning such matters. I dare say 
he will think it no harm at ali, But then he 
is so absorbed in his business that he does 


not take time to consider. Poor Letty! she 


has been sadly neglected.” 

And, when Letty confided her troubles to 
papa, placing her wet cheeks against his 
own, he said she must do exactly as mamma 
and Miss Smith bade her. He thought Johnny 
was a well-behaved, intelligent little fellow ; 
but she was a great girl now, and must study 
her lessons instead of playing with Indian 
boys, or any other boys. lis was going to 
send home a new piano for her next week, 
and, if she wished to learn to play on it, she 
would be obliged to practice a great deal. 

Letty brightened a little at the mention of 
the piano, for she was very fond of music; 
but, after all, it would n’t make up for the 
loss of Johnny’s society. 


“Can’t I go over to Indian Island just 
once more ?” she pleaded, tearfully. 

“No,” said he, “you must have a differ- 
ent place to visit. You ought never to 
have been allowed. to go to Indian Island, 
especially by yourself. In the first place it 
is too far away, then it is quite unsafe, there 
are so many dogs and sometimes drunken 
men there,” 

But Letty could not give up the idea of 
rg | Johnny once more, and she knew 
that he would never come to see her again 
unless especially invited, for he was as 

roud as a little prince, and his feelings had 

en very much hurt by Miss Smith. So 
she lingered on the bridge which led over 
to the island; she walked along the shore ; 
she haunted all their favorite play-grounds, 
hoping to meet him, but he was nowhere to 
be found. Then she decided to send him a 
note. She could not write, but she* could 
print, and Johnny, who had been to school, 
could read printing; and, after a great deal 
of time and hard labor, she acheived the fol- 
lowing : — 


dEER jONy 
MEAT mE AT BLU ROk AT TEN ER 
KLOk TOMORO FORNoON 
yoRES TO KOMAND 
LETTY 
PS BEE WARE wE may BEE WATHd 
By THE CROOL MiS SMiTH LETTy 


But how was she to send the note now 
that it was written? All the boys whom one 
might hire to do errands were so unreliable. 
They were not to be trusted at all. There 
was not one who would not be likely to 
read the note himself, and show it to all the 
other boys. Then they would put their 
heads together, and plan how to spoil the 
interview by some piece of mischief; and 
aterward there would be no end to their 
teasing and singing, “ Letty Gray had a lit- 
tle Indian.” This was an alteration of 
“John Brown had a little Indian,” and it 
greeted her ears very often, already. 

But finally she thought of a boy quite old 
enough to go over to Indian Island by him- 
self, who did not know how to read even 
printing, and who liked money very much, 
but never had accent tc spend. He lived at 
the other end of the village, a good ways 
from the bridge, but she thought that he 
could be induced to to do the errand for five 
cents, and this was all that she could afford 
to pay, as she possessed only fifteen cents 
in the world, and she dahnll te buy candy 
with which to sweeten the bitterness of the 
final parting. : 

She found this boy busily engaged in 
making a Jack-o’-lantern in his father’s 
woodshed, and, as he was much pressed for 
time, being obliged to rock the baby at often 
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and unexpected intervals, he thought at first 
that he could not accommodate her. 

“If you will go, I will give you five cents 
the very minute you get back,” said Letty, 
“that is, if you promise not to show the 
note to a living soul, or breathe a syllybul 
about it to any being alive.” 

“Five cents is too little,” said he after 
deep consideration. “Give me eight cents, 
and I ‘il go, and you may be easy about my 
keeping dark. I a’n’t that kind ov a boy 
that tells.” 

Letty sighed, but finally decided to pay 
him the required amount, and he departed 
with great cheerfulness and alacrity, and re- 
turned very soon, declaring that he hoped 
to die if he had showed the note to a “ liv- 
ing soul, or breathed a syllybul about it to a 
being alive.” 

And it is evident he told the truth, for 
Jobnny came to Blue Rock as he was re- 

uested, and no boys appeared to disturb 
the interview. 

Letty, bearing for a farewell gift an enor- 
mous candy rooster which had been miracu- 
lously preserved since last Christmas, and 
was pathetic to look upon on account of the 
terrible amount of self-control it had cost 
his owner to refrain from eating him, reach- 
ed the trysting-place before half-past nine. 
Johnny had already been waiting there sev- 
eral minutes, 

He brought for a present a pair of pretty 
moccasins made of moose-skin, and deco- 
rated with bright-colored beads. They were 
the work of his grandmother, the old woman 
who looked like a smoked herring. She 
was very fond of Johnny, and indulged him 
in every possible way. He brought sad and 
surprising news, also, 

“My mother going to marry bad injun. 
He tief, he drink much liquor, and we move 
up river fifteen mile,” said he. “ My grand- 
mother cry, she say my grandfather great 
chief, my uncle great doctor, my father 
> man, no drink, no steal. My mother 
oolish woman marry snch a very bad man.” 

“ How terrible,” said Letty, sympatheti- 
cally, ‘‘and if you go away fifteen miles, I 
shall never, never see you again. I didn’t 
mean to play with you any more, because 
they told me I must n’t, but I did think I 
should see you sometimes.” 

And her lip quivered painfully. 

“Oh, yes, come down river in boat nex’ 
spring, see Letty again much times,” said 
Johnny consolingly. 

And so, as there was hope, and a great 
deal of candy, the interview was not as 
heart-breaking as it promised to be at first. 
The children chatted. quite gayly as they 
ate their candy, but they wept when they 
kissed each other good-by. 

“TI shall always like you better than any 
other boy, Johnny,” sobbed Letty. 

24 


“ Like you better, too,” sighed Johnny. 

And then he disappeared, taking a private 
path which led to the bridge which crossed 
to Indian Island, and Letty, with very red 
eyes and cheeks well-nigh biistered with 
tears, ran home to the presence of the 
“crool Miss Smith.” 

‘* weeks, and months, passed slowly 
by. It was midwinter now. Letty’s piano 
had become an old affair, and Miss Smith’s 
reign seemed to have lasted almost forever. 
But she had not forgotten Johnny by an 
means. She missed Gea even now, pf 
she had her lessons to take up her time, and 
mn | played out-of-doors a small portion of 
each day. Every squaw who came to the 
house to sell baskets, and beg a “ piece of 
pork and mess of metatoes,” she anxiously 
questioned concerning her friend. 

“Had anything been heard from Johnny 
Loccabesin since he went away?” Eve 
Indian boy she met in the street, she asked, 
“Do you know anything about Johnny? 
When is he coming back ?” 

Bat they all shook their heads, and an- 
swered in the same indifferent way, — 

“Me know nothing; may be come back 
spring; may be no come at all.” 

It was one of the coldest nights ot the sea- 
son, and cold nights are pot rare in. Mill- 
town and the region round about. The 
wind blew, and everything clattered and tin- 
kled. The ground was bare for the first 
time since the first of November, for the 
January thaw had just eaten up the snow, 
and that made it seem colder and more 
dreary. The eaves of the mills and the 
houses were fringed with long, silvery ici- 
cles, and so were the tree boughs, and the 
starlight made them glitter like diamonds; 
the village windows were rosy-red, and that 
was all the brightness there was without un- 
der the bleak, cold sky. 

Letty had heard her father say that there 
was likely to be suffering among the poor to- 
night, and that some of the Indians over on 
the island were not well sheltered, and he 
was afraid that there were some families in 
town who had not sufficient fuel in the 
house to protect them from such bitter 
weather. So she left her warm, cozy nook 
by the fire, and went to the window to take 
a peep at the cruel night, her blue eyes wist- 
ful with pity for those at the mercy of its 
freezing breath. 

“ Eight o’clock, Letty,” said Miss Smith, 
folding her work: “you surely must be 
ready to go to bed now.” 

Half-past seven was Letty’s usual bed- 
time, but, ayhalf-past seven tonight, she had 
been in the Midst of the fascinating story of 
the Seven-league Boots, so she was allowed 
another half-hour in which to finish it. 

“O papa,” cried she, “ there’s a little boy 
outin the yard. He was coming up tlhe path 
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to the door, and, all of a sudden, he fell 
right down. I think he must be ill. Do 
hurry out and see.” 

Mr. Gray arose immediately, and went 
out-of-doors, Letty following him in a state 
of great excitement. The boy was lying 
perfectly motionless in the walk. 

“ Do you think he is dead?” asked Letty, 
in an awed tone. 

“I hope not,” said her father. And he 
lifted him in his arms, and, carrying him in- 
to the house, placed him carefully on the 
rug in front of the fire. “ Why, Letty, it °s 

ur Indian boy!” he exclaimed, as the 
ight fell upon the poor little pinched feat- 
ures. 

“ And he’s frozen to death,” sobbed Let- 
ty. “O Johnny, Johnny!” 

“ No, I think he is still alive, but there is 
n’t a moment to be lost. Letty, go find 
Seth: he has had great experience in such 
cases.” 

Seth was a man-servant who had spent 
nearly all his life in the Canadian forests, 
where the cold is intense in winter, and it is 
not a very uncommon event for persons to 
perish in the snow. 

Miss Smith had already pulled the mit- 
tens from the boy’s hands, and was rubbing 
them vigorously. 

“He ’s too near the fire,” said Seth, en- 
tering the room. “That will neverdo. He 
must be rubbed all over with ice-cold water 
at first, snow would be better if we could 

t it, and if we could manage to get a little 
Brandy down his throat, it will be a good 
thing.” 

The rubbing was prosecuted with great 


vigor, and, some brandy being procured, a. 


few drops were forced between the child’s 
sét teeth. But still there was no return of 
life. Finally Miss Smith brought some 
ammonia, and, pouring some upon cotton, 
squeezed a small quantity into the blue, 
breathless nostrils, and, after a moment or 
two, a little sighing breath escaped his lips, 
a faint color dawned in his cheek, and he 
opened his eyes, and looked about him won- 
deringly. 

“ Where am I?” 

“Why, don’t you know, Johnny? You 
are at my home. Don’t you know me?” 
said Letty, smiling through her tears. 

“Oh, yes, me know now; me come to tell 
Letty’s father Injun and white man rob 
house oe hey talk in camp when 
they think folks sleep; me hear’em. They 
say no snow on ground, good time now, no 
leave tracks. My grandmother hear ’em 


“Indian and white man going to rob me! 
Where did you hear them talking about it, 
Johnny?” said Mr. Gray, in astonishment. 

“In camp up to Cold Stream,” replied 
Jobony. “Me start this morning, but lose 


way in the woods. Me cold and go to sl 
Then icicle fall off tree and cut face. Me 
wake up then.” 

“You don’t say that you have walked all 
the way from Cold Stream, fifteen miles, in 
this bitter weather. A boy not ten years 
old. Why, it would have been a brave ven- 
ture for a man.” 

“ Yes,” said “Injun and white man 
both very bad men; they take big knives 
and pistols ; they might kill. They come to- 
night sure; take care.” 

“TI will take care, but you are not strong 
enough to talk any more now, my brave lit- 
tle fellow. Seth,” turning to his servant, 
“when you have finished giving Johnny his 
alcohol bath, we ‘ll see what can be done. 
You ’ll remain here tonight, won't you?” 

Seth had a family living in a little house 
aad by, and he usually spent his nights at 

ome. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said he. “I ’d like noth- 
ing better than to catch a thief. I should 
n’t wonder if these were the same robbers 
that broke into the dwelling-houses down 
the river a month ago; they have n’t been 
found out yet.” 

“To tell the truth, I have n’t much faith 
in the robbers; the child’s mind may be 
wandering. But it is just as well to be on our 
guard. e will call in the mill-watchman 
and one of our neighbors may be.” 

But the robbers did appear, sure enough, 
at a little past midnight, and were captured, 
and sent to prison; and they were the same 
ones who had committed heavy robberies 
down the river the month before. A large 
reward had been offered for their detection, 
and Mr. Gray thought that Johnny ought to 
have it. 

Johnny was very weak and languid fora 
day or two, but on the third day he insisted 
upon going home to his mother and grand- 
mother and the pappoose, who would worry 
about him. The pappoose was his little 
brother who had recovered from his severe 
illness in spite of his cheese and raw-turnip 
diet. But Mr. Gray informed him that he 
had bought a snug little house over on the 
island, and had sent for the family to come 
and inhabit it, providing them with the re- 

uisite means for their journey. He knew 
that a house on Indian Island was the great- 
est bliss he could provide for them. 

“I could n’t afford to have such a boy as 
you are out of my sight again,” said he. 
“Neither you nor your family shall ever 
want for anything again while I live, for you 
have done me a great service. And I want 

you to go to school, and learn your lessons 
ike a man; I want you to be as diligent a 
boy as you are a brave and faithful one.” 
“But the Injun tief, my mother’s hus- 
band,” said Johnny, too much surprised to 


express any gratitude. “She no wom 
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an herself though, she very good, she marry 
him ; but she much sorry, she marry him be- 
cause she have no think, my grandmother 
Say.” 

Mr. Gray laughed. 

“ Her son has n't inherited this defect b 
any means,” said he. “ You have so muc 
think, Johnny, that J] should n’t wonder it 
you became a great man some day, perhaps 
a great doctor. Who knows? There have 
been reatly skillful doctors in your family, 
and, with education, you wiil certainly excel 


them all. Your mother’s husband will be in 
prison twenty years, so we need n’t trouble 
ourselves about him just yet.” 

Letty was perfectly delighted, and so 
roud to have her friend turn out to bea 
ero and to see his reward. Everybody 

petted and praised him; people came to see 
him from far and near; even Miss Smith no 
longer objected to him, and, thoug4 Letty 
played with him every day now, the boldest 
of the boys dared not sing, “ Letty Gray had 
a little Indian.” 


“WHAT IS F$EALOUSY?” 


FROM THE SPANISH. — BY SANDA ENOS. 


[NOT bore 
Asked a sage, and he 


New Hartrorp, N.Y., 1882. 


| Thus did answer me: 


* Love, and thou shalt know.” 


PIPES AND TOBACCO. 


EERSCHAUMS and brierwoods were 
not in vogue among early smokers. 
They used pipes made of bones or of stone, 
and the very ardent smoker used a kind of 
forked-reed pipe, the forks fitting the nos- 
trils, and inhaled the fuliginous vapor there, 
and puffed it out of the mouth. The Per- 
sians went into the art thoroughly, and used 
the hookah and nargile, which, being elabor- 
ated with the Eastern arts, often cost three 
hundred and five hundred dollars. The old- 
fashioned clay pipe was a great institution, 
and our country stores still keep a box on 
hand. 
The German meerschaum, made of hard, 
light and porous clay, is now the pipe extra, 
e rich color of this pipe is achieved by 
long and constant smoking. Probably the 
enjoyment of smoking is no greater in a 
rich-tinted meerschaum than in a clay pipe, 
only it don’t look so cheap. The students 
of the German universities make smoking a 
high art. One will exhale his whiff in a 
perfect circle, and his comrade will send out 
a wreath which will enter and cross the 
other at right angles, and the two will float 


away, expanding and commingling with the 
circumambient arr, ti!] their outlines are in- 
distinct. The Turks are great smokers. 
They live on pipes and coffee, without which 
they believe there is no wisdom. Social life 
there consists in taking a smoke. They or- 
der a pipe for the visitor the first thing. If 
he can’t smoke, they set him down an utter 
heathen forthwith. 

The old-time fathers of Connecticut were 
down on the use of tobacco. If a man did 
not own a freehold estate they fined him for 
using tobacco. One of their old blue laws 
was :— 

“ That no person under the age of twenty- 
one, nor any other that hath not already ac- 
customed himself to the use thereof, shall 
take any ‘tobacko’ until hee hath brought a 
certificate from a man of phisick, and allso, 
that hee hath received a lycense from courte 
for the same. And it is ordered that no 
man in this colonye shall take any tobacko 
publiquely, in the street, highways, or any 
farmyards or upon training day or in any 
open places, under penalty of six pence for 
each offence.” 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to September Puzzles. 


23. — Zero. 
24.—IdoL T 
NorA LAC 
TALON 
EriE cop 
RagS N 
26. — “ What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” 
x 282.—POCARD 
PEN OPENER 
PERIL CERULE 
XEROTES ANUBIS 
NITID 
LED DRESSY 
—HotTe 1—AdA 
ErAto LiN 
PuGeT BoY 


32. — A full purse never lacks friends. 
33- — Lucky men need no counsel. 
34. — A wise man is a great wonder. 
35. — Might overcomes right. 

. — Every vice fights against nature. 
37- — No joy without annoy. 


38.—A Charade. 


My first is a fawning of cat-like emotions; 
My second ’s an article used every day ; 
My third ’s in the midst of all our devotions ; 
y whole, though quite ancient, resists time’s 
decay. DELMONTE. 


39-—A Left Rhomboid. 

Across. —A large artery; a fleet of Jarge boats ; 
a sailor; a little opening; hallowmas; an Ara- 
bian; baleful. 

Down.— A letter; a musical syllable; taken; 
to go; having power to grind; a genus of plants; 
burnt sugar; an evil genius; reindeers; a place 
for heating any substance; a sailor; a nook or 
corner; a letter. PuHit A. DELPHY. 


40.— A Diamond. 
A letter; a plain; to teach; literary { pig-nut ; 
a cunning device; a letter. OscaR WILDE. 


41.— Mumerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of nine letters, is a trade. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, is a fish. 
The 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, is to imitate. 
ARMUNO. 


Word Anagrams. 
42.— Tin meat-pot.  48.— Cute band, sir. 
43. — Green saps. 49.— Pig can, ma. 
44.— Do nine coats, Ira. 50. — A river-cot boor. 
45-— Stare, dwarf. §1.— A little ire. 
46.— A truce binds. 52.— O pet, trot, race, 
47-— Clip inside. — Trip men,Simon. 

MUFTI. 


54. — Diamond. 


A letter: a little mug; the Mohammedan Bi- 
ble; a fish; a letter. Bessig L. HEWITT. 


55—A Diamond. 
A letter; a plant; a fish; a unit; a letter. 
Cora A. L. 
56.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of eleven letters, is a 
certain class of people. 
The-1; 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, is to disown. 
The 8, 9, 10, 11, are insects. DELMONTE. 


57-— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of three letters.] 
‘A film; ‘an érgan of the head; to remain; a 
cover. 
Primals, a pit;. finals, generated; connected, 
courteous. Knox. 


58.—A Square. 


A space of time; to sharpen; a fever; a pipe. 
ERIE. 


Answers Next Month. 


. TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s puz 
zles, received before October 10, we wi!l give an 
American novel; and, for the next-best list, a 
novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from Birdie Brown, Al Packer, Ida Mav, A. Mary 
Khan, English Boy, Mufti, Katie Smith, Mollie 
M., Blue Eyes, Tom Collins, Judith Lee, J. D. L., 
and I, O. T. 

Prize-Winners. 

J. D. L., for the largest list of answers; Edwy 
Armuno, for the best original puzzle received be- 
fore June Io. 

We wish to receive puzzles and answers from 
all parts of the country. Prizes are awarded im- 
partially, and allowance is always made for dis 
tance. RUTHVEN. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


ErriQueTre aT Court. — In Prince Albert’s 
days the ettiquette of the Court was extreme] 
severe; and some of the young ladies in attend- 
ance had occasionally to be reminded that they 
were expected to remain standing when the 
queen or the prince was in the room, and that, 
moreover, they must not mix in the conversation 
by word or laughter unless requested. A cer- 
tain maid of honor who had a beautiful singing 
voice, and has since become a charming’ pceress, 
relates 7ruth, was one day bidden'to sit down at 
the piano and play something. She declined, for- 

etting that the queen's wishes were’ a command. 
he queen insisted kindly, but the maiden‘ urged 
that she had a cold. oe. 

“ Well, then, you had better go to bed,” said 
her majesty. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” was the answer; “ but, if 
you don’t mind, I *!] sit down!” . 

And she did. 

On another occasion, a maid of honor, who 
had accompanied the queen’ to’ the opera, and 
who ought by rights to have taken a séat at the 
back of the box, heedlessly sat down in the chair 
reserved for the Prince Congort.. A glance from 
the queen warned her that:she had committed a 
blunder; but the girl was either obtuse or stub- 


‘born, for she merely moved.to the next chair in 


the front row, intended for another member of 
the royal family; and this titne shé not only 
stuck to her place, but ignored the fitness of 
things by applauding throughout .the perform- 
ance, like the rest of the audience. This, how- 
ever, is not so bad as the conduct of that newly 
appointed equerry who had been told that he 
must appear in knee-breeches at the royal dinner- 
table, but who came down in trousers, and naive- 
ly apologized to the queen, saying that he had 
d his new breeches too tight. 


CHALVA.— Chalva in Turkish means a cake, 
but it has come in the Sultan’s territories to des- 
ignate a party at which that dainty is eaten, just 
as we say “tea” for “ tea-party” In England. 
When a Turkish lady gives a cha/lva, her hus- 
band is perforce excluded from the harem while 
the strange women are in the house. These 

ests begin to arrive toward six, accompanied 
[ their maid-servants and negroes carrying lan- 
tems and bringing their children with them. 
Closely muffled, they divest themselves of their 
burnouses and babouches in an ante-room, and 

ut on delicate satin slippers which they have 

ought with them in bags. The reception rooms 
are brilliantly lighted up with pink wax-candles, 
and scented with fragrant pastilles. There is no 
kissing or hand-shaking Setween the hostess and 
her guests; but each lady, as she comes in, lifts 
her hand gracefully to her heart, her lips, and 
her brow, which means, “1 am devoted to you 
with heart, mouth, and mind.” This mode of 
salutation when smilingly performed is very pret- 
ty. The greetings being ended, the company be- 


take themselves to the divans and carpets, while 
the children go off all together to be regaled, and 
to romp in some other room. Cigarettes, coffee, 
and sweetmeats are handed round; while these 
things are being discussed, the ladies are bound 
to pay one another compliments about their re- 
spective dresses, which are sure to be most 
sumptuous, and, indeed, are sometimes worth a 
fortune. When the evening has been more or 
less agreeably spent amid these pastimes and 
conversation, it is the lady of the house who 
gives the signal for her guests to retire. This 
she does by clapping her hands, and exclaiming, 
“ Chalva yel ;” that is, “ Bring in the cake.” At 
once the maid-servants hurry off to fetch the del- 
icacy, and soon a very aromatic, creamy, and 
spongy pudding is produced, which having been 
honored as it deserves, silver basins full of rose- 
water are carried in for the guests to wash their 
hands withal ; and then the party is at an end. 


THE HUMAN WALK. — A well-known French 
savant, M. Marey, has been making a study of the 
human gait as exemplified in the walk of young 
soldiers put at his disposal by the military author- 
ities of the Republic. He uses a novel instru- 
ment termed an odograph, which is carried by 
the walker, and registers every step he takes on 
a sheet of traveling paper. Each step is record- 
ed on the odograph by a puff of air sent froma 
small collapsing bulb concealed under the sole of 
the person’s boot. The results, which are likely 
to have a practical value in determining the best 
conditions of foot-gear, equipment, and diet, for 
marching soldiers, as well as civilians, have already 
brought out very clearly the fact that a person 
takes shorter steps when the heels of his boots 
are low than when they are high, and also when 
the soles are tolerably thick, and prolonged be- 
yond the toe, without being too rigid or too much 
prolonged. This discovery of itself argues against 
the present mode of wearing high-heeled, thin- 
soled boots. 


FEMALE DELIcAcy.—Above all other features 
which adorn the female character, delicacy stands 
foremost within the province of good taste. Not 
that delicacy which is perpetually in quest of 
something to be ashamed of, which makes merit 
of a blush, simpers at the false construction that 
its own ingenuity has put upon an innocent re- 
mark; this spurious kind of delicacy is far re 
moved from good sense; but the high-minded 
delicacy, which maintains its pure and undeviat- 
ing walk alike among women and in the society 
of men, which shrinks from no necessary duty, 
and can speak when required with a seriousness 
and kindness of things of which it would be 
ashamed to smile or blush, —that delicacy which 
knows how to confer a benefit wijhout wounding 
the feelings of another, and pains not the most 
susceptible being in creation. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New ROMANCE BY Mr. THOMEs. — Wil- 
liam H. Thomes, the editor of BALLov’s MaGa- 
ZINE, and the author of numerous books of Cali- 
fornian and Australian adventure, has just fin- 
ished a romance, entitled “The Belle of Austral- 
ia,” which will be begun in the January BALLou. 
Mr. Thomes was a California “ ’forty-niner,” and 
afterward visited Australia in the gold excite- 
ment, and as a consequence he knows what he is 
writing about. A recent issue of the Boston 
Globe contained a lengthy account of the voyage 
to California of the adventurers in the Edward 
Everett, of whom Mr. Thomes was one, the oth- 
ers comprising a large number of well-known 
people in Boston today.— Washington National 
Republican. 


THE Lanp or Gotp. A Tale of ’49. Illus- 
tration of Early Pioneer Life in California, and 
Founded on Fact. By George G. Spurr. Pub- 
lished by the author, 76 Broad Street, Boston. 
Mr. Spurr sailed for California from New York 
in the ship Orpheus. His vessel was in Valpa- 
raiso at the same time as the Edward Everett. 
He has told, in a plain, matter-of-fact way, his 
experiences in California; and some of his ad- 
ventures are worth repeating and reading. Old 


*49 boys will be interested in “The Land of 
Gold.” 


BALLOvU’s MAGAZINE. — The number of 
BALLou’s MAGAZINE closes the fifty-fifth volume 
of one of the oldest and best mehe publications 
of the country. For nearly « quarter of a centu- 
ry it has furnished monthly to many thousand 
readers some of the best reading matter of the 
time in all departments of literature. — Boston 
Sunday Herald. 


A PossinsLE NEw Drama.— William H. 
Thomes has received several applications for the 
rivilege of dramatizing his new story, “ The 
elle of Australia,” which will run through BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE next year. — Boston Daily Star. 


Messrs. Kochendoerfer & Urie, 200 Broadway, 
New York, have published a pleasant little novel 
called “ The Villa Bohemia,” relating the frolics 
of four young girls, who warn off men, and then 
marry them. Price 50 cents. 


Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, 
have published a little volume called “ Training 
of Children.” There is some good advice for. 
parents. Price 50 cents. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B.— Your story was very acceptable, 
and we trust that we shall have the pleasure of 
again hearing from you when you have time. 

Miss H. A. S. — We sent you two numbers of 
BALLovu’s containing the story you so much de- 
sired. Hope you received them all right. We 
can send more if you wish. 

GrorcE H.— The best way was for you to re- 
write such portions as were not ship-shape, and 
so we returned you the manuscript for that pur- 
pose. It was the quickest way out of the trouble. 


M. H. B.— We are sorry, Mary, that you are 
poor; but you are rich in poetical ideas, and 
in putting the ideas together. 

e will let the sailor-boy rest in his watery 
grave. 

Miss E. B. T. — We should have written, de- 
clining your proposition, had you sent us a stamp. 
Why will people write for information, and not 
pos | a stamp for reply? They know that it is 
not courteous, yet they will do it. 


Mrs. E. M. H.— We addressed you at St. 
Louis, to inform you that your poem of “ Nellie” 
is good; but the others are bad, and not worth 
publishing. Our letter was returned to us, as 
you did not take it from the office. 

A. H. A. — This person has written six times 
for sample copies of BALLou’s. We have sent 
two. He says he wants to get upaclub, If he 


will call on us, we will show him a club that will 
astonish him. It is a big one, and just suitable 
for his head. 

EDWARD EVERETT COMPANY. — One of our 
old compagnons de vovageur in the Edward Ev- 
erett writes us from California that at one time 
he was nearly hanged as a horse-thief, and at an- 
other time he was buried ina mine. He is now 
rich, and hopes to live in peace hereafter. After 
such escapes, he deserves to. 

A. M. W., WASHINGTON. — We thank you 
heartily for your kind notices of BALLou’s Mac- 
AZINE. You can appreciate a good thing when 
you read it, and give an honest opinion of its 
worth. Because the price of our magazine is low 
some people think that it is not worth reading, 
and there is where they make a great mistake. 
We put more interesting matter in BALLovu’s 
than can be found in all the high-priced serials 
combined, and all can profit by it. 


STUDENT. — You have lost your wager, be- 
cause, according to our tables, 144 square inches 
make one square foot, and 1,296 square inches 
make one square yard or nine square feet, and 
43,500 square feet make one square acre, and 640 
square acres make one square mile, and the lat- 
ter makes a very respectable farm even for the 
West, although some men have farms of two 
hundred thousand acres, most of the land ey 
for pasturing cattle, and profitable work some 
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the stock-raisers find it, if we should judge of the 
t price of But we must remember 
that there is risk in cattle-raising as in everything 


else. 

W. M. C., CLEVELAND. — We should like to 
publish your poems; but, to tell you the truth, 
we think they are sometimes too good to be en- 
tirely original One of them we found had been 
copied from BALLou’s where it was published 
twenty years ago, and we do not propose to be 
caught a second time. Can you take an oath 
that what you ‘sent us is really original? We 
can’t keep run of all the poems published in the 
country, and so are a little skeptical after one de- 
ception. 

APPRECIATED. — Several lady subscribers have 
written to us the past month, and all speak of 
their appreciation of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. One 
lady says, “ Our family like your magazine better 
than any other in the country, and we take all of 
them, so I know what I am talking about.” An- 
other lady writes, “ During the past year we have 
taken BALLov’s, and are delighted with it. We 
dic not know it was so good. We had rather 
read it than the high-priced serials.” Let the 
public judge of its merits. 

OLD CALIFORNIAN. — We hope you will like 
the account of the formation and dissolution of 
the Zdward Everett Mining Company. All the 
principal facts are there, and we believe them 


correct. We might have made the history much 
longer, but did not have the space to devote to it. 
We trust it will prove interesting reading to you, 
and to all the adventurers of 1849, who sought 
for gold, and did not in every instance find it. 
We have no doubt but that there are millions of 
dollars’ worth of gold-dust in the bed of Feather 
River, even at this late day, if you only knew 
where to look for it. 


K.— Your story of a whaling cruise is not 
quite life-like, and you will pardon us for pointing 
out a few errors in the course of your yarn. First, 
New-Bedford ship-owners do not, except rarely, 
build a ship expressly for whaling purposes. 
They can go into the market, and buy an old 
merchant vessel much cheaper; and most whale- 
ships have been in the India or some other trade 
for years before being turned into “ greasers.” 
Second, when whaleships leave port, or at any 
other time, their decks are not so white that you 
could eat off of them and not soil your food. 
Whalemen's .decks are about as dirty and greasy 
a3 the floors of a candle factory. Third, whale- 
men do not carry boatswains, like men-of-war. 
Fourth, boat’s-crews are chosen, and men do not 
jump into the first boat that is handy, but each 
man has his appropriate place and oar. These 
are some of the reasons why we decline your sto- 
ry. Captain W. H. Macy, of Nantucket, would 
get up and howl to read such a yari in print. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN STORY BY WILLIAM H. THOMES. 
IN TWELVE PARTS.— EACH PART HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


We have received so many communications in regard to the new story from the pen of WIL- 
LIAM H. THOMES, author of “The Gold-Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” 
“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “ Life in the East Indies,” “The Gold-Hunters in Europe,” “A 
Whaleman’s Adventures,” and so forth, that we deem it necessary to say that the novel is nearly 
completed, and will be ready for the next January number, the first part appearing in that issue, and 
each succeeding number until the story is completed, making in all twelve monthly parts. This nov- 
el promises to be the most brilliant that ever came from the author’s pen. It is more than ten 
years since he wrote “ Running the Blockade,” a pronounced success; and only the most urgent en- 
treaty on the part of his readers induces him to undertake another work on Australian life, as he 
found it during a three-years’ residence in that distant land. It will be entitled “THE BELLE oF 
AUSTRALIA, OR WHO AM I?” It will appear in twelve numbers of BALLOv’s, and each part will 


be illustrated. Like “The Gold-Hunters” and “The Bushrangers,” the scenes are laid in Mel- 
bourne, Ballarat, and the forests and scrub of Australia, and is full of stirring incidents and adven- 
tures, with a touch of real love, misunderstanding, bad and good fortune, a little poetry, and a very 
acceptable denouement that will please every one but the most misantropic. 

Newsdealers and subscribers will notice the announcement, and be prepared for a treat in the nov- 


el line ; for this story cannot fail to be popular, and orders should be sent to the wholesale agents, 


and subscribers should renew as early as possible, so that there will be no disappointment in not re- 
ceiving the magazine containing the first installment of the romance. 
THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERs. 


Boston, April, 1882. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


To MAKE Harp Soap. — Pour four gallons 
of boiling wafer over six pounds of washing soda 
{sal soda), and three pounds of unslaked ‘ime. 

ir the mixture well, and let it settle until it is 
perfectly clear. It is better to stand all night, 
as it takes some time for the sediment to settle. 
When clear pour off carefully or strain. Put 
six pounds of fat or grease with it and boil for 
two hours, stirring often. If it does not. seem 
thin enough put another gallon of water on ‘the 
grounds, stir and drain off; add as is needed: to 
the boiling mixture. Its thickness can be tried 
by occasionally cooling little on a plate. Stir ina 
handful of salt just before taking it off the fire. 
Have a tub ready soaked, to prevent sticking, 
pour it in, and let it stand until solid; cut out in 
cakes, long or square. This will make about 
forty pounds of nice soap. 


BREAD PuppING.—Soak a pint of bread 
crumbs in a quart of mi!k till soft, then add three 
or four beaten eggs, a few lumps of butter, a 
pinch of salt, some grated nutmeg and a cup of 
sugar; add a cup of seeded raisins. Bake three- 

uarters of an hour and eat with any guod pud- 
ing sauce. 


PRuURITUS OR ITCHING. — This is often a very 
distressing malady, especially when occurring in 
females. Water applied quite hot will frequent- 
ly allay the most terrible itching, and the patient 
will fall asleep. A mixture of qgual parts of es- 
sence of pepermint and glycerine, applied with a 
soft brush, is also an excellent remedy; warm 
milk applied to the parts is sometimes productive 
of immediate relief. 


To Make Sorr Soap.—For one barrel of 
soap take thirty pounds of grease, free from salt, 
rinds of bits of lean meat and the lye from two 
barrels of good ashes. Put a little straw (for a 
drain) and one quart of lime in the bottom of 
each barrel: pack in the ashes. Put water on 
the leach, and when the lye begins to run have 
ready the soap barrel where it is to stand. Then 
melt the grease in a little lye and pour it in the 
barrel. Heat the lye and fill it full, stirring fre- 
quently unti,cold. Always have the kettle that 
is used in heating the lye free from rust, or else 
the soap will yellow white cloth. Soap made in 
this way will be light-colored, thick, and require 
but little labor in making. If the lye is not 
strong enough to eat the grease boil it a while. 


PLUM JELLY. — Put on the plums with enough 
water to cover them, and let them come to a boil, 
when pour off the water, and fill up with clean 
boiling water, and boil hard till the plums are 

rfectly soft, and squeeze through a jelly-bag. 
Now ta every pint of juice adda pint of sugar, 
and return to the fire. Have your jelly-bag thor- 
oughly cleansed, and, after the jelly comes to a 
boil, strain once more, just to insure its being 


heautifully clear. Return to the fire, and boil 
hard for an hour. Take up a little in a spoon, 
and, when cool, see if it has congealed. Be care 
ful not to let it stay a moment®oo long, or your 
jelly will be too stiff. 


“Mint Sauce.— Pick, wash, and chop fine 
some green spearmint ; and to two tablespoonfuls 
of the minced leaves put eight spoonfuls of vin- 
egar, adding: a little brown sugar. Serve cold. 
This sauce is seldom used but with roast lamb. 


DeEticious CREAM Cakes. — Boil a quarter 
of a pound of butter in a tumblerful of water, 
ana, while it is boiling, stir in a tumblerful and a 
half of flour, first wetting the flour so it will not 
be lumpy. .Let it boil two or three minutes. 
‘When it is perfectly cool, add five well-beaten 
eggs and half a teaspoonful of soda. Drop by 
spoonfuls on Duttered tins, and bake for fifteen 
minutes in-a quick oven. For the cream, take 
two tumbierfuls of milk, a cupful and a half of 
sugar, half a cupful of flour, and two eggs. Beat 
the sugar, eggs, and flour together, and flavor 
with lemon or vanilla. Heat the milk to the 
boiling point, and then stir in the eggs, sugar, 
and flour. When the cakes and cream are cold, 
cut a hole in the top of the cakes, and fill with 
cream. 


THE BAKING-PowDER War.— The Royal 
Baking Powder Company is still making enemies 
among those who are manufacturing and selling 
impure articles for leavening purposes (and their 
name is legion), and this fact shows that it is con- 
tinuing its vigorous work in the interests of the 
public. This Company set out some time ago to 
expose the character, and, so far as pussible, 
break up the sale, of adulterated baking pow- 
ders. Having found, from an examination of a 
number of specimens procured from grocers, 
that they were generally of an inferior character, 
some devoid of all leawening properties, an 
many of them actually poisonous, it Loughe the 
matter before the public, denounced the makers 
by name in the press and to the health authori- 
ties. The affair was speedily taken up by physi- 
cians, Boards of Health, and Legislatures 
throughout the country, chemists were employed 
to make scientific tests of the various powders 
in the market, and the Government itself direct- 
ed analyses to be made before it would purchase’ 
the supplies needed for army, navy, and Indian 
uses. The result more than justified the charges 
so boldly made by the Royal Company. Not 
only were the majority of baking powders in the 
market found to be largely adulterated, but 
many of them were ascertained to contain alum 
and other poisonous ingredients to such an ex- 
tent as to render them positively unsafe for use 
in human food. The information spread through- 
out the country, and created a profound sensa- 
tion. Asa result, many of these injurious mix- 
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tures were driven out of the market, and the sale 
of all of them seriously interfered with. No oc- 
currence of recent date has been so far reaching 
‘as this in its beneficial influence upon the public 
health, and the boldness of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company in the inauguration of such a 
warfare, and their energy in carrying it forward 
with such important results, were universally 
commented upon and appreciated. In making 
the charges they did not hesitate to enter into 
competition with every other baking powder in 
the country, and it is a public satisfaction that 
in all the tests and analyses. made, the Royal 
Baking Powder was placed at the head of the 
list, and declared by Boards of Health and by 
the Government chemists, Doctors Mott and 
Love, to be the superior of all others in strength, 
and absolutely pure and free from all inferior 
substances. 

In continuing this warfare against the adulter- 
ated food, more particularly the alum and other- 
wise impure and inferior baking powders which 
unscrupulous manufacturers are endeavoring to 
force upon the market in this locality, the Royal 
will undoubtedly meet with the old-time opposi- 
tion and abuse. We are confident, however, 
that the public will also appreciate, as heretofore, 
both the object of the “alum men” and the ac- 
tion of the Royal Company, and award full jus- 
tice to the company that has so fearlessly stood 
up for its protection from all such adventurers. 


OYSTER BLANKET. — This is sometimes called 
in the country “ pig in a blanket.” In England 
it is considered so good and “ ’earty” a dish, that 
it is designated “angels on horseback.” It isa 
new and delicious entree, especially for shy din- 
ner guests who are thankful for something to 
talk about in the first half-hour of a dinner party. 
Take twelve or more l:rge-sized oysters from 
their shells, removing their beards; cover each 
with a very thin slice of fat bacon, dipping each 
slice into hot water, and well drying it witha 
cloth before rolling it round the oyster; then 
_ them on a fine skewer, and suspend then 

ore the fire until the bacon is nicely cooked. 
A slice of soft buttered toast should be under 
them while cooking, and on it they should be 
sent up very hot to the table. If not convenient 
to cook them before the fire, they may be broiled 
on the gridiron. 


Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE makes a cool- 
ing drink, with water and sugar only. Try it. 


CHEESE CREAM. — Put three pints of milk to 
a half-pint of cream, warm and put in a little ren- 
net; keep it covered in a warm place till it is 
curdled, then put into a mould with holes in it, 
and drain about an hour. Serve with cream and 
sugar. 


ERAsIVE Soap. — Take two pounds of Castile 
soap, and half a pound of carbonate of potash, 
dissolved in half a pint of water. Cut the soa 
in thin slices, and boil it with the potash until it 


is thick enough to mould into cakes. Then add 
half an ounce of alcohol and the same of cam- 
phor and ammonia. Stir till it begins to cool. 
When cold cut in cakes, and dry in the sun. 
This is excellent to wash tinware and pantry 
shelves, and to clean grease spots out.of carpets 
and clothing. This recipe was given in a wom- 
an’s club, and has been well tried. 


APPLE JELLY. — Wash and quarter the fruit 
without paring, and put in a kettle and cover 
with water. Boil till perfectly soft, strain off the 
~~ and to every pint allow a pint of sugar. 

Jon’t put in a spoon after the sugar dissolves. 
Boil an hour or more, or until it jellies. When 
done, strain through a flannel bag. I prefer 
straining when the jelly is about half done, fol- 
lowing directions as given in pluin jelly, then 
when the jelly is ready to congeal, heat the jelly 
glasses, first with luke-warm water, then boiling, 
and pour the jelly right in. After it cools, fasten 
them up. 


BAKED Ox TONGUE. — Soak the tongue well 
in luke-warm water for about twelve hours, 
scrape and trim it, stick it over with cloves 
{about twenty-four), and boil slowly, according to 
size, for two or three hours. Tien take it up 
and brush it over with the yelks of two eggs, and 
sprinkle it with bread crumbs (six ounces). Next 
bake it to a good brown, basting it constantly 
with a quarter of a pound of butter. Put it ona 
dish, and pour round it half a pint of good gravy, 
with a glass of wine. Serve with red currant 
jelly. 


Ecc PLANT. — Cut the egg plant into slices 
half an inch thick, sprinkle a thin layer of salt 
between the slices, and lay them one over the 
other and let them stand an hour; this draws out 
the bitter principle from the egg plant, and also 
the water. ‘Then lay each slice in flour, put in 
hot lard and fry brown on both sides. Or boil 
the egg plant till tender, remove the skin, mash 
fine, mix with an equa: mixture of bread crumbs, 
= salt, Pepper, and butter, and bake half an 

our. 


To SAVE Stockincs. — Before the children’s 
stockings begin to be thin at the knees, and to 
need darning, put a piece of cloth ander, and sew 
with fine stitches so that they wili not show; 
soft flannel or pieces of old stockings which are 
strong enough to be worth using are better than 
any heavier cloth. By taking the trouble to do 
this stockings may be made to last twice as long 
as without it. 


WATER-MELON SHERBERT. — Let the melon 
be cut in half, and the inside of the fruit worked 
up and mashed with a spoon till it assumes the con- 
sistency of a thick pulp. Introduce into this as 
much powdered white sugar as may suit your 
taste and a wineglassful of fresh rose-water. 
Strain and pour the contents into a jug, and fill 
your tumblers as often as needed. A very agree 
able summer drink. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

ment must be sent to ELLA A. Briccs, 

est Bethel, Maine. Wesolicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


PIN-CUSHION. 


A pretty little pin-cushion in the shape of a 
bellows can be made as follows: First cut out 
four pieces of card-board (visiting or invitation 
cards are best) to the size required and the shape 
of a small bellows; cover these four pieces singly 
with pretty silk or satin by turning over the edges 
and lacing them from side to side with a needle 
and thread to make them fit. Then join two 
pieces together, and sew over the edges neatly; 
sew a little piece of fine flannel or merino, filled 
with needles, to one joined side-piece at the point ; 
then put the two sides together, and sew them 
well together at the point, leaving space enough 
for a gilt bodkin to pass through, and make the 
real point. 

Put pins in all around the edge, add a narrow 
ribbon band, fastened by a pin at the handle-end, 
to keep the two sides together. The inside of 
the bellows looks best with satin or plain silk, 
and the outside with brocade. If a small design 
is painted or embroidered on the outside, it has a 
very good effect. The length of the bellows that 
are usually made is three inches from the end of 
the handle to the point, the width at the widest 
part two inches, the width across the point half 
an inch, across the handle three-quarters of an 
inch. The,bodkin projects about an inch beyond 
the point. 


WISP-BROOM HOLDER. 


Cut two pasteboard hearts, ten inches long, 
eight across the top; cut two’ wedge-shaped 
pieces, three inches long, one inch at the top, for 
the sides; cover with black ladies’ cloth, and line 
with blue flannel ; join together, and work around 
the edges with gold-color silk, in button-hole 
stitch ; on the front work with gold-color silk 
some pretty pattern in chain-stitch; in the centre 
= your monogram. Hang with cord and tas- 
se. 


ALENCON LACE, 


Cast on ten stitches, 

First Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit one. 

SECOND Row.— Over, knit three, purl one, 


tone Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
eight. 

FourtH Row. — Bind off three, knit six, over, 
narrow, knit one. 


Repeat from beginning. 


NARROW EDGING. 


Cast on five stitches, and knit across plain. 

First Row. — Knit one, thread over, narrow, 
thread over twice, knit two. 

SEconD Row. — Knit two, knit one loop, purl 
one loop, knit three. 

THIRD Row. — Knit one, thread over, narrow, 
knit four. 

FourtH Row. —Bind off two, knit four. 

Repeat from first row. 


MATS. 

A pretty way to make mats tor vases is to take 
a piece of white wadding, cut it round and thir- 
teen inches in diameter, work around the edge 
with some pretty yarn, button-hole stitch. 

Take seven round pieces, six inches in diame- 
ter, worked the same way, then double them over 
through the centre, then across through the cen- 
tre again; tack them on the large wheel by the 
centre of the small one. They will come in shell- 
work all around the outside, 


PILLOW-SHAMS. 


Handsome pillow-shams can be made by taking, 
for the pair, eight hemstitched ket-handker- 
chiefs. Put them together with bands of inser- 
tion of torchon, Hamburg, or ric-rac, and trim 
the edge to match. These covers will wash and 
iron easily, which is a great point gained, unless 
one has an accomplished lJaundress. Choose 
handkerchiefs of fine and yet of sufficiently hea 
a to make sure that they wiil take star 
w 


BRAID STITCH. 


Take up any number of stitches that can be di- 
vided by five. 
First Row. — Seam one, knit four plain. 
Repeat four rows, then seam one, drop two 
stitches, knit two plain, then take up those two 


knit them plain, seam one. 
Continue to do this twice around, and every 
fifth time, knit around four times, seaming one, 


knit two, pur: one, knit two, over, narrow, knit 
one. 


xnitting four plain. 


stitches that were dropped with left-hand needie, ~ 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHER WISE. 


BY THE FIRE. 


While they sat before the fire, 
Nothing more did he desire 
Than to get a little nigher, 

If he could; 
And his heart beat high and higher, 
And her look grew shy and shyer, 
When he sidled up close by her, 

As he should, 


Then he ventured to inquire 
If her sister, Jane Mariar, 
And her mother and her sire, 

Were quite well; 
And from time to time he ’d eye her 
As though he would like to buy her, 
And his bashfulness was dire 


For a spell. 


Then his husky throat grew dryer 

When he told her that the Squire 

To himself would gladly tie her 
If she would. 

Might he now go ask her sire? 

And he thought he should expire, 

When she said, to his desire, 
That he could. 


“When is your ma coming back ?” asked the 
grocery man of the bad boy, as he found him 
standing on the sidewalk when the grocery was 
opened one morning taking sume pieces of brick 
out of his coat-tail pockets. 

“Oh, she got back at midnight last night,” 
said the boy, as he ate a few blueberries out of a 
case. “That ’s what makes me up so early. 
Pa has been kicking at these pieces of brick with 
his bare feet, and when I came away he had his 
toes in his hand, and was trying to go back up- 
Stairs on one foot. Pa ha’n’t got no sense.” 

“I am afraid you area terror,” said the gro- 
gery man, as he looked at the innocent face of 
the boy. “ You are always making your parents 
some trouble, and it is a wonder to me they don’t 
send you to the reform school. What deviltry 
were you up to last night to get xicked this morn- 
ing?’ 

“No deviltry, just a little fun. You see, ma 
went to Chicago to stay a week, and she got tired, 
and telegraphed she would be home last night, 
and pa was down town, and I forgot to give him 
the despatch, and, after he went to bed, me and 
achum of mine thought we ’d have a 4th of July. 


| You see my chum has got a sister about as bi; 


as ma, and we hooked some of her clothes, an 
after pa got to snoring we put them in pa’s room. 
Oh, you ’d ‘a’ laffed. We puta pair of number 


one slippers with blue stockings down in front of 
the rocking-chair beside pa’s boots, and a red 
Corset on a chair, and my chum’s sister’s best 
black silk dress on another chair, and a hat with 
) awhite feather on the bureau, and some frizzes 


on the gas bracket, and everything we could find 
that belonged to a girl in my chum’s sister’s room. 
Oh, we got a red parasol, too, and left it right in 
the middle of the floor. Well, when I looked at 
the lay-out, and heard pa snoring, I thought I 
should die. You see, ma knows pa is a darn 
good feller, but she is easily excited. My chum 
slept with me last night, and when we heard the 
door-bell ring I stuffed the pillow in my mouth. 
There was nobody to meet ma at the depot, and 
she hired a hack and came right up. Nobody 
heard the bell but me, and I had to go down and 
let ma in. She was pretty hot, now you bet, at 
not being met at the depot. 

“* Where ’s your father ?’ she asked as she be- 

to go up-stairs. 

“T told her I ws pa had gone to sleep by 
this time, but I heard a good deal of noise in the 
room about an hour ago, and may be he was tak- 
ing a bath. Then I slipped up-stairs, and looked 
over the banisters. Ma said something about 
heavens and earth, and where is the huzzy, and 
a lot of things I could n’t hear, and pa said dam- 
fino, and it ’s no such thing, and then the door 
slammed, and they talked for two hours. I 
s’pose they finally laid it to me, as they always 
do, ’cause pa called me very early this morning, 
and when I went down-stairs he came out in the 
hall, and his face was redder ’n a beet, and he 
tried to stab me with his big toe-nail, and if it 
had n’t been for these pieces of brick he would 
have hurt my feelings. I see they had my 
chum’s sister’s clothes al] pinned up in a news- 
paper, and I s’pose when I go back r shall have 
to carry them home, and then she ’!] be down on 
me. Ill tell you what, I’ve a good notion to 
take some shoemaker’s wax, and stick my chum 
on my back, and travel with a circus as a double- 
headed boy from Borneo. A fellow could have 
more fun, and not get killed all the time.” 

And the boy sampled some strawberries in a 
case in the front of the store, and went down the 
street whistling for his chum, who was looking 
out of an alley to see that the coast was clear. 


“ Mine gr-a-cious, Herman, vot you dinks,” ex- 
claimed Hoffenstein, as he rushed into the store, 
his face beaming with happiness, “ my son Abe, 
vat vas in the wholesale shoe pisness in New 
York, mit his uncle, was married t’e ot’er day, 
and I just got t’e letter. 

“Vass hees vife velty, Misder Hoffenstein ?” 
inquired the clerk, becoming interested. 

“ Vell, Herman, you don’t thinks dot Abe vas 
foolishness enough to make a charity asylum out 
heemself by marrying a woman dot vas poor. 
He writes dot hees vife vas vert fifdy thousand 
dollars and half an finterest in a soap factory vat 
belongs to her fader. Mine gr-a-cious! I don’t 
can hardiy dinks dot Abe vas married. It don’t 
seem any longer den last veek ven he vas a little 

oy running arount Vicksburg mit varts on hees 
ants. Herman, he yas t’e vorst poy uf t’e whole 
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place, und no matter how much I vip heem,I 
don’t can make heem go to school. All uf te 
tay he vas going arount de streets mit hees pare 
feet, veesling. He vould knock hees toes mit 
stumps undeel dare vas a pundle uf rags on efery 
vun uf tem. Ven he vas n’t toing dot, Herman, 
he vas hunting bossums. Did I efer dell you de 
vay me und Abe killed de bossum ?” 

* No, sir, Misder Hoffenstein.” 

“Vell, my house vas oud uf t’e town near de 
voods, und vun tay Abe comes to me und says, — 

“* Pa, me und my tog haf run a bossum avay up 
a log vat vas hollow; cum und:help kill um.’ 

“t vent out vere de bossum vas, und Abe says 

a * Pa, Idinks you petter crawl inside uf de log, 
und pull de bossum~ oud, vile me und t’e tog 
stands at te uder end, und see dot he don't get 
avay dere.’ 

“T don’t stop to.dink, und I says, ‘ Abe, stand 
dere, und kill de bossum mit a stick uf he runs 
out.’ "4 

“Den I crawled into de log. Vot you dink, 
Herman? Ven everydings but mine feets vas ‘in 
te log, a lot of pumble. bees vat had a nestin 
dere got on my head. Mine gr-a-cious, Herman, 
I tried to get oud;, but my poots caught mit a 
snag, und dere I yas mit te pumble bees. I 


screams to Abe,und he tinks dot. I means to |) 


look oud de bossum, vill get avay ; und he makes 
de tog crawl into te log.at to.uder end. De tog 
dinks my head vas de bossum, nnd he, pites me 
on de ear, und parks de ‘pees sding him, 
dinking dot de bossum yas .piting him, Ven Ll 
get oud uf dere, Herman, I almost vas dead, und 
my head vas so pig dot I dinks it vas a moun- 
tain.” 


“ Did you get de bossum, Misder Hoffenstein?” 
inquired the clerk. 

“No, Herman. -Miné gr-a-cious! do you tinks 
I vas going to vaste my time hunting for de bos- 
sum ven I fount de pumble bees? You must 
dink I vas a fool, you know.” 


“Is this the Reverend Mr. Mulkittle?” said a 
kind of out-of-reason man, entering the library of 
a well-known Little-Rock minister. 

“ Yes, sir; havea seat.” 

“ T have called to transact a piece of business, 
which to the world may seem ridicu‘ous, but 
which, viewed from a spiritual eminence, is of 
importance.” 

“What is it?” asked the minister, regarding 
the visitor with peculiar intcrest. 

“TI want you to love me.”, 

“Love yon? ” gasped the good man, regardin 
the petitioner, and inwardly vowing that he ha 
never before met a more repulsive-looking hu- 
man being. 

“Yes, sir, I want you to love me.” And he 
sat down, and closed his eyes as though he intend- 
ed to await the announcement of the decision. 
“The command is to love one another. I confess 
that I love you.” 

And opening his red eyes, he leered at the 
preacher. 

“ Well, sir,” said the minister, “ your demand, 
after all, is simple. I suppose that you have 
been lost for many years, and have just tasted 
grace, and that you especially want the love of 
ministers. Yes, I love you.” 


“Thank you. Now, when we love any one, we 
are willing to help him. Gimme a dollar, sir, 
gimme a dollar. Wut of the love you bear me, 
gimme a dollar.” 

The minister arose, took down a box, and 
handed the visitor a dollar. 

“Good-by. I hope you will always love me.” 

And the lover was gone. 

“ How did you make it?” said a rough-looking 
man, when the lover reached a street corner not 
far away. 

“Fine. Never but one preacher got away 
with me, and he was the old Baptist that insisted 
upon ducking me in the river before he could 
love me. Preachers like something odd. The 
old-style way of striking ’em is repealed.” 

“ Let me see the money.” 

“Here she is; a new dollar. Let’s go take 


something.” 


“T guess not. The thing is counterfeit.” 
It was a vile imitation of the dollar of the dads, 


,and the two thieves looked at each other in si- 


lence. The minister poked his head over the 


fence, and laughed like a horse. The dollar had 


come to him in a.contibution box. 


THE YOUTH OF THE PERIOD. 


A no-tail coat and cigarettes, 
A light, thin cane, and thinner limbs, 
The latter incased In pantalettes 
As tight as the skin (and jim-jam-jims), 
Are goodly sights to see, 
Andeditractive sights to me; 
Are the proper caper day and night, I guess, 
For the slender souls of the doree jeunesse. 


A billiard cue and a Derby hat, 
Sharp-pointed, slender shoes, 
A violent violet velvet cravat, 
Serve as supplement to the cues 
That give dead away 
The young cub of today, 
Whose purposeless life is more vacant of plan 
Than that of the monkey who anticipated man. 


* Myrtle, dear!” 

“ Yes, George, what is it?” replied the girl, 
glancing slyly upward. 

The radiating glory of a summer moon shone 
down upon the earth this nS night, bathing in 
all its mellow splendor the leafy branches of the 
sturdy oaks that had for centuries shaded the en- 
trance to Castle McMurty, and laughed defi- 
ance to the fierce gales that every winter came 
howling down in all their cruel force and fury 
from tne morelands lying to the westward of the 
castle. On the edge of the broad demesne that 
stretched away to the south stood a large brindle 
cow, and, as the moonlight flecked with silvery 
lustre her starboard ribs, she seemed to Myrtle a 
perfect picture of sweet content and almost holy 
calm. 

“Ts it not a beautiful night, dearest ?” murmur- 
ed the girl. “See how the moonbeams flutter 
down through the trees, making strange lights 
and shadows that flit among the shrubs and 
flowers in such a weird, ghost-like fashion. The 
= is indeed clothed in loveliness tonight, sweet 
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“Yes,” said George W. Simpson. “ This is the 
boss dell.” 

And then, looking down into the pure inno 
cent face that was lifted to his, he took in his 
own broad, third-base palm the little hand that 
erstwhile held up Myrtle’s polonaise. As they 
stood there silently in the bosky glade George 
passed his arm silently but firmly around Myrtle’s 
waist. 

The noble girl did not shy. 

“Do you love me, sweetheart?” he asked in 
accents that were tremulous with tremulousness. 

Myrtle’s head was drooping now, and the rosy 
blushes of Calumet-4 venue innocence were chas- 
ing each other across her peachy cheeks. 

George drew her more closely to ‘him. If a 


mosquito had tried to pass between them it. 


would have been bad for the mosquito. 


“ Can you doubt me, darling?” he. whispered.’ 
“ You surely must know’ that 1 love you with a 


wild, passionate, whoa-Emma love that can never 
die. Do you love me a little in return?” 

For an instant the girl did not’ speak. George 
heard the whisking of ‘the brindle-cow’s tail 
break in rudely upon the‘ solemn stillness of -the 
night, and ever and anon came the dull thud of 


the bullfrog as he jumped into a neighboring, 


md. Presently Myrtle placed-her arms about 
is neck, and with a wistful, baby’s-got-the-croup 


‘look in her sweet face, she said to him, — 


“T love you, George, with a deathless devotion 
that will eventually keep you broke.” 

And with these fateful words she adjusted her 
rumpled bang, and fearlessly led the way to an 
ice-cream lair. 


THE PICTURE PRIMER FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
TODAY. 

Is this the Great Eastern ?— No, it is a Cin- 
cinnati girl’s shoe. See how easy it is to be mis- 

en. 

Here is a poet.— He is going up in the eleva- 
tor. How happy he looks. Pretty soon he will 
walk down, looking very sad. He has seen: the 
editor. 

See the boot. — How large and shiny itis. A 
man owns the boot. -Call on his daughter some 
evening, and see what it is made for. - 

This is a horse.—It can go very fast. The 
man who 1s standing. by the horse looks sad. He 
is broke. Do not go te horse races, Tommy, or 
you will be broke, too.: ; 

What a fine looking Old Gentleman. — Is he 
rich? Yes, he is very rich. See how healthy he 
looks. He will not die of Enlargement of the 
Heart.. He lives in Chicago. 

Here is Miss Lucy. — How proud she looks in 
her new Sealskin sack. It cost Three Hundred 
Dollars. Lucy’s Father will Fail next week. 

What have we here?—JIt is a Young Man 
who wears a yellow ulster and a High Collar. 
Does he smoke Cigarettes? Yes, let us all take 
a kick at him. 

The Man is at the Desk. — He is an Editor. 
What is in his hand? It isa Microscope. He 
is looking for his salary. 

This is a Young Lady. — She is sitting ata 
Piano, and will soon begin to sing “ Empty is the 
Cradle, Baby ’s Gone.” Run away quickly, 
children, and 

Where is 


rhaps you will miss some of it. 
ommy ?— He is playing base-ball 


in the lot. Can Tommy play well? Yes, indeed, 
for he sometimes makes ations Run. This is 
when his Father heaves in sight. 

See the Elevator. —It is not running. How 
the man swears. He is an editor. Do elevators 
ever run? Oh, yes, when they are first put ina 
Building, and before they are Paid for. 


BEHIND HER FAN. 


Behind her fan of downy fluff, 

Sewed on soft satin saffron stuff, 
With peacock-feathers, purple-eyed, 
-Caught daintily on either side, 

The gay coquette displays a puff, — 

Behind her fan. 


I linger, longing, chasms wide 
Our barques so cruel!y divide. 
Two blue eyes peep above the buff 
Two pinky, pouting lips, —enougb ! 
That cough means surely come and kid 
Behind her fan. 


The barque of Hope is trim and teugh; 
So out I venture on the rough, 
Uncertain sea of girlish pride. 
A breeze! I tack against the tide, 
Capture a kiss, and catch a cuff, 
Behind her fan. 


“You make this affidavit against the Snow-. 
ball family, do you?” asked the justice, of Sam 
Johnsing, holding up the document. 

“ Yes, sah, I does. Dey puts on a heap a style 
and paint, but dey am de ordinariest family in the 
whole city ob Austin. Dar a’n’t ten dollars in 
the whole family. I know, because I has been 
dar.” 

“You must not use such language,” remon- 
strated the justice, ‘ but please state your case.” 

“ Well, sah, I was engaged to be married to 
dat ar picce of calico on de mourner’s bench, 
and on de day befoah new years I made np m 
mind to tap my future fodder-in-law for a ten-dol- 
lar bill. What am de use ob a future fodder-in- 
law ef you can’t tax him fur a ten?” 

“Did he give you the ten dollars ?” asked the 
justice. 

Sam Johnsing went on to state that when he 
had asked his future father-in-law, old-man Snow- 
ball, for a ten, the latter snorted like a cow pony 
when he hears a brass band tor the first time, but 
finally cooled down, and said as soon as he cash- 
off a little check he would hand over the X. 

“TI said ‘all right, and went off,” said Sam; 
“but it seems dat after I was gone old man 
Snowball asked his darter, Matildy, to let him 
hab de funds, but nebber tole her it was for me. 
She said she could n’t find her portmania, and 
asked her brudder, Bob, who am sitting on de 
bench dar, wid his head tied up, fur de ten dol- 
lars. He said he would as sogn as de bank open- 
ed, as he did n’t hab no small change; and he 
hunted me up and down on Austin Avenue, and 
asked me ter loan him ten dollars, and I said I 
would next day, but I nebber meant to do no 
such foolishness, nohow. You see, judge, none 
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of "em tole de udder dat hit was me what fust 
started the business.” 

“Well, what has all this to do with the 
assault ?” asked the 5 

“Next day, New-Yeah’s day, I called at de 
Snowball mansion on Austin Avenue. Dey was 
all dar. I axed de old man if he had de ten dol- 
lars he promised me. He said sartainly, and went 
ober to Matildy, and asked her for de money she 
had promised him, and she said sartainly, too, 
and goes ober ter Bob fer de money he had 
promised. Bob egaid ob course, and I hope I 
may be struck dead in my tracks ef dat fool nig- 

h did n’t come up ter me, and say, ‘ Brudder- 

n-law, what ’s gwine ter be, has yer got de ten 
dol!ars dat you promised me?’” 

“ What followed?” 

“I jess riz up, and, putting my stove-pipe on 
de side ob my head, I said, ‘I tenders my resig- 
nation as a future son-in-law, de same to go inter 
effect from right now. If yer suspects Sam 

ohnsing am such a sucker as ter play matrimony 
in a family dat ha’n’t got ten dollars on New- 
Yeah’s day, you am whistling ter de wrong pup, 
dats all,’ and I made for de door.” 

“What next?” 

“What next! Come here, jedge, and run 
yer hand ober my wool, ard feel dat bump like 
an egg-plant. Dat’s a New-Yeah’s giff from 
Matildy. Does yer see dis heah gouged eye? 
Dat ’s what I got from de ole man ter remember 
him by. And I's got enuder New-Yeah’s giff 
on my pusson whar Bob took out a moufful wid 
his teef. Dat’s why I walks wid a cane. I tried 
mighty hard to return de compliments ob de sea- 
son; but when de oie woman poured bilin’ water 
down my back I drew out as an independent can- 
didate. Dey out-voted me, jedge.” 

In consideration of it — the holiday season, 
and about the justice's time for dinner, the cases 
were 


THE ROLLER SKATES. 
Adolphus wore his breeches tight, 
Of which he did n’t think 
When he put on the roller skates 
To show off at the rink. 


His first adventure was his last: 
He ll put on skates no more. 

He tried to kick the roof all in, 
And sat down on the floor. 


When Dolphy dropped, the girls all laughed, — 
It was an awful fall, — 

And when they had their backs all turned 
He backed against the wall. 


He called a friend, took off the skates, 
And, giving him a wink, 

Said, ‘‘ Jim, lend me that long-tailed coat: 
I want to leave this rink.” 


The custom that some young women have of 
kissing poodle dogs is the means of driving many 
young men to dissipation. One evening recently 
ph per man went into a well-known bar-room, 


asked for a drink of raw whiskey with per- 


fumery in it. He had a wild look in his eye, and 
the barkeeper set out the whiskey, and asked 
what kind of perfumery he wanted in it. 

“Oh, anything,” he said. “ Put in some bit- 
ters, a little kerosene, squeeze an onion over it, 
and rub the edge of the glass with some assafcet 
ida. Bah!” 
ae he spat out some imaginary bad-tasting 
stuff. 

The bar-tender put in several bad-tasting things, 
and gave the glass to the young man, who swal- 
lowed it, and asked for Limburger cheese. The 
barkeeper gave it to him, and then got him a 
piece of an old overshoe to chew. He seemed 
much relieved at this, and after he had become 
calm he told the bar-tender what the trouble 


was. 

He had been calling on his girl, who owned a 
poodle. All the evening she would kiss that dog 
on the nose every few minutes; and when he got 
ready to come away she threw her arms about 
his neck, and gave him a kiss that under ordinary 
circumstances would have pulled the filling out 
of his teeth. But now it tasted doggy, and al- 
most made him sick. He tried to get away; but 
she clung to him, and again put her lips to his, 
and he said he felt as though he should die. He 
got away after a whileJand rushed for the nearest 
saloon, to drown his sorrow and dog-hair in the 
flowing bowl. He said that every time she kiss- 
ed that dog he felt like the girl who ate tomatoes 
for the first time. The thoughts of her kissing 
that dog’s nose, that had been in so many places 
of disrepute, smelling of o!d bones in alleys, and 
hunting dirty’things in out-of-the-way places, was 
too much; and he wept, and ask or another 
drink. 

The bar-tender tried to brace him up by telling 
him he would feel better in the morning, and that 
he should not let a small dog come between him 
and bliss. 

He said that he did not want any more bliss, 
and that he should never feel any better in the 
morning. 

“ Why,” said he, as he drank the liquor and 
gagged, “I shall never be able to look a dog in 
the face without being sick. To think of that 
beautiful girl kissing that dog. If she had seen 
the dog as I did that afternoon, with some other 
dogs, she would faint. The dogs were pulling at 
a cow’s tail that they found in a vacant lot, and 
fighting over it, and the tail was an old one that 
had fallen off a butcher’s wagon. Oh, see that 
my grave is kept green, and put an iron fence 
around it, to keep dogs away. Give me another 
drink.” 

The young man had drunk enough, and the 
bar-tender called a porter to show the young man 
to his carriage, and see him home; and he went 
out with his hand on his stomach, swearing eter- 
nal vengeance on all d 

Young women, who duepise the man who puts 
the cup to his neighbor’s lips, to steal away his 
brain, should be careful about putting the unsav- 
ory dog’s nose to their own lips. piw 4 may 
catch the dog distemper, and have to drink gun- 
powder and milk. 
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his hands and knees, and peered anxiously under 
the bed. 


“What in the world are you looking for, Ed- 
ward ?” inquired his wife. 

“ Looking for a woman,” promptly replied her 
husband. “ You have been looking for a man 


under the bed for the last fifteen years. I thought 
I ’d start a hunt for a woman, and I ’ll bet I find 
a woman before you find the man.” 


TIT FOR TAT. 


“ Shall I marry the man that I love?” 
Sang Phyllis, sweet Phyllis the fair; 
And the music went soaring above 
As if ’t was her favorite air. 
And a voice coming out from the sky, 
From the singer she hoped to entrance, 
Quite startled her with the reply, 
“* She will if she once gets the chance.” 


“ Shall I marry the girl that I love ?”” 
He sang on a subsequent day, — 
Sang high in his attic above, 
When he thought his fair Phyllis away 
A surprise came up from below, — 
An answer his ardor to cool: 
T was a little empatic “ No, no, 
Not unless the girl, too, is a fool.” 


An Iowa girl sends us a poem, the first line of 
which is as follows: 


“I would I were a bird.” 


That settles her hash. No birds need apply. 
What in the wide world a decent-looking, healthy 
girl wants to be a bird for is more than we can 
imagine. Granting that an Iowa girl-poet is as 
handsome as a statue, how like thunder she 
would iook as a bird, sitting on a rail fence on 
one leg, scratching her feathers with one claw, or 
hopping down under a gooseberry-bush scratching 
for angleworms with her bare toenails. If the 
gir:-poet should find an angleworm she would 
run away and scream. But may be it is not that 
kind of a bird that she wants to be. There is no 
kind of a bird that can have so much fun asa 
girl. As a girl she can fe to all the places of 
amusement, dance, and flirt, and get mashed, 
but as a bird, with nothing on but feathers, she 
would catch cold. 

Imagine a girl-poet flying around in the trees, 
hopping from limb to limb. She would have the 
whole town watching her, and making remarks. 
Think how a girl-poet would feel if she were a 
bird, and should be moulting. She would watch 
every feather that dropped off, and wonder how 
long the feathers were going to hold out. 

nd then if the girl-poet was a bird she would 
have to set, if she was that kind of a poet, ora 
bird, and the setting would commence just when 
there was the most going on in society, and she 
would have to stay right by regardless, and after 
the poet-bird got off the nest she would look 
sick, and it would take six weeks to recruit up so 
as to make a decent appearance in bird society. 
If the girl-poet desires to be a bird in order to 
get out of any of the duties of life so as to have 


a high old time chirruping around stealing cher 
ries and singingjthe livelong day, she makes a mis- 
take. Birds may seem to be free from care, and 
to have a soft thing, but they have a heap of 
trouble. There is the same Teslousy and back- 
biting among birds that there is among human 
beings, and a good-looking, well-dressed bird who 
has any style about her, and is a trifle independ- 
ent and jolly, will find that she will get her feath- 
ers rumpled, and be called names, and she will 
wish that some boy with a beai-snapper would 
fire a load of deans right through her. 

Our Iowa poet does not say what kind of a 
bird she would like to be, but we can’t think of 
a bird that would be as good as a girl. Of 
course she would n't want to be a canary bird or 
a —— bird in a cage, and have to sing for 
hemp-seed and mocking bird food, and look out 
for cats. She would probably want to be a wild, 
out-door, go-as-you-please sort of bird. Well, 
there is none of that kind that are perfectly safe, 
and always have a good time. If our girl-poet 
were a duck or a wild goose, she would be fl ing 
along some day when there would be a puff 
smoke under her, and she would feel as if she 
were in a hot box, and would go off and sit ona 
muskrat house all night, picking No. 5 shot out 
of her dark meat or the second joint, or else- 
where, as the case might be. There would n’t 
be much fun in that. Ifshe were a pigeon she 
would be caught in a trap, and have her neck 
wrung. And whatever kind of a bird our poet 
might be, she would have to scratch gravel, and 
eat worms. The only bird she could and be 
a success, would be a hen, and have a rooster 
scratch for her, and then there would be the 
drawback of having to share the worms that her 
own darling rooster might find with a whole flock 
of hens. If our Iowa girl-poet has got a fair job 
in her business, and can have an extra dress to 
wear to parties, and can catch on to a fellow 
once in a while, and does not want the earth, she 
should cease repining, let this bird scheme go, 
and be contented asa girl. A girl can discount 
all the birds in the woods, and in no danger 
of being shot by boys with slings. 


NECESSITY. 


“ And must you go away ?”’ he sighed. 
“ Ah me! will misty dawn 
Glimmer for me across the tide 
The same when you are gone? 


* Will golden noon illume the sand, 
Or moonlight blanch to snow? 

Will there be light on sea or land 
Or joy when you shall go? 


“ Ah! linger here, my gentle maid! 
Forget your roving mood! 

Do not forsake the rural shade! 
Abide within the wood.” 


“ There ’s very little wood, you know,” 
She said, in tones of ice. 

“ And, were there much, I stil! should go: 
I've worn my dresses twice,”” 
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and all Buibs and Seeds for F Fall Planting in the , just 
papehed, and free to all on application. Customers ‘who 


last fall will receive it without applying. 
. VICK, N.Y. 


| /PEARLS MOUTH | 
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ALL PLANTING, 


Plow ERs 


—GFOR THE HOUSE. : 


HE Autumn number of Vick’s Floral containing 


BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE 
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ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the a wars, the gums nosy 
and the breath swrer. removes 
tartar from the teeth ont prevents '. 


SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 


STINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney Com- 
plaints, cured by ‘‘ Buchupaiba.”” $1 per bottle. 


G. C. Hanrorp, Syracuse, N 


new 
make Please send 20¢ fer 


Agts. 
&e. Blank Cards at 
RORTRPORD CARD WORKS, 


30 & Fine White ¢ bite Gold. Edge Cards, name on, 1@ cents. 
25 An Elegant Birthday or 
ard 


M, Shaw & Co., Jersey City, ae 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Is a Positive Cure 


Fer all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
#0 common to our best female population, : 


A Medicine for Woman. | Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. f 
The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of History. 


firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time. 

Use It and Prescribe It Freely. 


PINKHAM’S BLOOD PU 
Sone. na strength to the system, 
give tone an 

at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose 3ct. stamp. | Send for pamphlet. 


No family should be without LYDIA. 
ot the fiver. 2% cents per box. 


Sold by all 


AKEY 
WILL WIND WEAR 
LD by Watchmakers By Mail, ets. Cireulars 
FREE. J. 8. BIRCH 4CO., 38 Dey St.. N. ¥ 
tall ON RATS.,’’ Clears out rats, mice, flies. 
‘oaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 15 cents. 


ORCAN § 27 stops, $90. 


Catalogee free. Address oe tty, Wadhington, J. 


SKINNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer” restore 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1. 


EL Exposition, (878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 
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VEGETABLE OOMPOUND, 
| 
4 revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
WP harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
é feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
‘ {> ty and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
YASS Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sex 
4 
iliousness, 
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BEST THING KNOWN 

WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations ~ 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and “7 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


equalled in 


their excellence alone have attained an 


which establishes them as un 
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“Absolutely Pure. | 


EMINENO 


ARE 


This powder never varies A marvel of ' 
and wholesomeness More economical than ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 


low-test, short-weight, a! hosphate Sold 
ovis cans. Royal Baking Pow er Co,, 106 Wall St., N.Y, 
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/ THE REAL SUBSTITUTE 
¥ONS SILK VELVET. 


‘Fine in texture. Rich, 
full-toned colors. 
thing that can tdke 
spect. Can be worm as ace of the NONPAR- e 
complete costume, cr VELVETEEN. 
up. with any kind — Peterson's Magazine. 


of dress’ material. “NONPAREIL 
NONPARETIL when 
none of : actly like Lyons velvet 
un that few experts can tell 
the back of ever yard, a he 
of “which is 
represented, 


KNABE 
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‘To’ be purchased throughout the United States from.all first-class retailers, 
Sale’agents for wholesale only, oSMAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, N.Y. 
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